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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


NUMBER XX!I. 


GREAT ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW. 


Lonpon, July 23, 1851. 


The great annual cattle. show, of the United 
Kingdom, took place, at. Winsor, (twenty, miles 
from London) on the 16th inst.. *This may’ seem 
a very inconvenient season, of the. year,..and_ it 
would be with, us,. but here. it is not so; as there is 
a considerable interval between the hay and wheat 
harvests, the former being past, for the most part, 
and the latter a, whole month away. 

The show of cattle exceeded that of any for- 
mer ydar by far, and was truly a wonderful one. 
Two causes had operated to increase its interest, 
first, an ambition to show the immense number 
of foreigners m London what the country. could 
produce, and second, the opportunity, afforded of 
* killing.two birds with one stone,” it. being. very 
convenient for the exhibitor at the cattle show to 
become a visitor at the Crystal Palace... The 
number of animals. exhibited, was. -between 
twelve and thirteen hundred, consisting of hor- 
ses, neat cattle, sheep and hogs. Nothing else was 
exhibited. 


. And when itis considered, that here the sci-, 


ence of breeding has been carried to,agreater 
perfection by far, thanin any other country on 
the globe, it may well be imagined, that such a 
number of animals, the most perfect of their res- 
pective breeds, brought together from all parts 
,of the kingdom, from Seotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, as well as from the various parts of Eng- 
land, would present a spectacle of no ordinary in- 
terest, 

And itis truly wonderful to see to what an ex- 
tent the animal organization may be improved.— 
Verily, it seems almost like a new creation, or 
rather a new edition of God’s. creation, improved 
upon and perfected by his creature man... But 
a more profound yiew of the subjeet, will teach 
us humbly to bow to that infinite wisdom, . which 
has written the laws by which this wonderful 


transformation is effected, and that infinite power, 


without the constant exercise of which, all human 
efforts would be vain. 





| beauty of a hog? 





The first thing which. attracted my; attention, 
was the hogs, pigs,” as they are called here,— 
And who ever: thoughtof discoursing : upon the 
Certain I am that I was never 
guilty of such a thought, until I saw the: collec- 
tion at Winsor, 

The prominent breeds exhibited, were the 
Yorkshire, Berkshire, Tamworth, improved Mid- 
dlesex, and ‘small Lancashire. ‘The Yorkshires 
seemed to be in the highest repute. ‘They are 
without hair, some of them entirely, and some 
having a few scattering hairs upon them. 1 will 
try to give a description of a two year old hog of 
this breed, which took the first premium, » Inthe 
first plave, he was entirely blind, made so»by the 
mass of that portion of his ‘body, which roserab- 
ruptly. at, the back of his head, to the thickifess, | 
should judge; of eight inches; the top of whith 
was upon a level with the top of bis: back. ~ ‘This 
mass had’ protruded itself over, and: failen down 
upon the forehead of the animal, ,burying both. 
ears. and eyes beneath it, so that nothing of the 
head except about two inches of the ‘snout ap— 
peared. | raised it up, and found that the. eyes 
were buried to the depth of about two in¢hes and 
a half. He was of coutse stone blind,. Ani, to 
complete the picture, the root of :his: tail was bu- 
ried to an equal depth in his buttocks, He. was 
small-boned and had no hair. 

I have spoken of hog beauty.. The Tamworths. 
(Sir Robert! Peel’s breed): are truly pdssessed. of 
thuch personal beauty. ith nothing cumber- 
some about them, they exhibit great perfection: of 
parts, and their redskin being covered with black 
spots all over, which show distinctly through 
their thinish red hair, gives; them a-rather facin- 
ating appearance. » Nine guineas each were ask- 
ed: for them. . And then, there: were the Lanca- 
shire smalb breed, also» a:very beautful animal, 
their skins,almost a blood red,being distinetly seen 
through their thin white hair, and they; are very 
compact and solid.. The improved Middlesex, are 
much the same in appearance, only 4 little larger. 
Seven guineas each, were asked, for these. 

There’'was' a pure Berkshire’ boar, whose 
weight ‘was about a thousand pounds,’ in otdinia- 
ry cofidition. I find’ the Berkshires in good re- 
pute, here, not perhaps the pure Berkshires, ‘so 
much as 4 cross 6f ther’with the small breéds.— 
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There were some other breeds but these were the 
principal. | 
_ ‘Next eame the Sheep, and here also was a no- 
ble display of animal architecture. Mutton 
being the principal object in England, the chief 
- attention has been given to the development of 
of full bodily proportion, and this by. the way is 
an excellence, which should by no means be lost 
sight of, even in countries where wool is the prin- 
eipal object, as a well formed animal must neces- 
sarily ss greater constitutional vigor,than ill- 
formed ones, to say nothing ofjits greater produc- 
tiveness, and nothing of its being an object on 
which the eye can rest with pleasure, instead of 
ain. The principal breeds exhibited, were ihe 
icesters, (Bakewell and Lincoln) the South- 
Downs, Cotswold, and Oxfordshires. There were 
also some specimens of the Cheviot, the Welch, 
the Dorset, and the Merino, these last five breeds 
a called ‘* Mountain Sheep.” 
ith the Superior Mutton qualities of the Lei- 
cesters, Lincoln Leicesters, and South Downs, 
the readers of the Farmer are already acquaint- 
ed. Suffice it to say, that the large collection of 
those breeds, présented a most imposing appear- 
ance, both for size and perfection of paris. 
eross of the Lincolns with the Leicesters, is con- 
sidered an improvement, as it secures a fairer 
roportion of fat and lean, the pure Leicesters 
am a little two much inclined to fat. 
- The Cheviot are at home only on .their own 
native hills, (the Cheviot hills of Scotland) a har- 
dy, good natured looking race, coarse wooled, 
but good mutton. The Welch equally rejoice in 
their own native mountains, a very small, inferior 
looking race, but celebrated for the Superior qual- 
ities of their mutton, beyond, perhaps, any other 
breed, the mutton being Jean, but very delicious. 
The Dorset are valued chiefly for their lambs, 


in New South Wales, had as many as [fifty thou- 
sand sheep, which they removed from the moun- 
tains to the plains, according to the circumstances, 
as in Spain, and it was.a warm climate, exactly 
suited to the constitution of fine wooled sheep.— 
It was the nature of the Merino, he said, to wan- 
der in: flocks, and.they delighted in hilly and 
mountainous districts, while the Leicesters and 
South Downs, and kindred coarse wooled breeds, 
would separate, and each one would often wander 
and lie down by himself, and cared not for the 
Mountains. The Merinos, he said, did the best 
on light lands and the coarse wooled on heavy. 

I had had my curiosity awakened, (by the 
descriptions I had seen,) to get sight of the Oxford- 
shires. They are indeed a monstrous animal.— 
When fatted they weigh as heavy as seventy 
pounds a quarter, and their owners'told me they 
sheared from 12 to 14 pounds to the fleece, but 
their wool is quite coarse. ‘They get one shilling 
sterling per pound for it. 

The display of horses was of course magnifi- 
cent. There were many fine blooded animals, 
but the cart and road horses constituted the prin- 
cipal centres of attraction. There are two breeds 


A lof the heavy draft horse in England. There is 


the shaggy clumsy, cart-horse, which, if forced 
into a trot, comes down as though he would 
break through the crust of the earth at every 
step, and then there is what is called the Suffolk 
breed, an improvement upon these, and which are 
clean limbed, and active, and almost as heavy.— 
The best seed horse of this latter breed, was val- 
ued at five hundred giuneas, and the best blood 
mare at four hundred- They have the cleanli- 
ness of limb of the high blood animals, to a great 
degree, and at the same time, approximate very 
nearly, in size and power to the common cart 
horse. It is said that they will walk at a tre- 


which are dropped in November, and are ready |mendous rate upon the road. 


for market early in the Spring, while the ewes 
are ready for fattening at the first appearance of 
vegetation, coarse wooled. . 


There were but very few, not more than 
dozen, Merinos, but they were noble ones, square 
built and handsome, and above all, I noticed in 
them an amiable expression of countenance, 
which 1 did not notice in any other breed, their 
noses and faces being very white, and their eyes 
exhibiting a placid meekness, not often seen in a 
dumb beast. Their owner wasa Mr. Drewit, of 
Surry Co.,; (South of London.) Mr. D. said: that al- 
though’the rege in London was for the coarse wool- 
ed breed, he found the Merinos quite as profitable. 
He thought they would yield considerable more. 
His ewes he had there, produce from 7 to 9 
Ibs washed wool per fleece and his best buck, 19 
Ibs. But he gets only two pence sterling per- 
pound, more for it than is obtai ned for the com- 
mon coarse wool. The reason of this he said 
was, that fine wool came in such immense quanti- 
ties from Australia,and New South Walesinto Eng- 
land, free of duty. He said, that some flockmasters 


But do not suppose that the common cart horse 
of England, is a misshapen mass, tho’ he be shag- 
gy and clumsy, and moves like a snail, contra- 
wise, he is most skillfully put together for strength 
and power. The heaviest of this breed exhibi- 
ted, weighed twenty three hundred and _fifty.— 
His owner told me, that many exceeded that 
weight, and mentioned one that weighed twen- 
ty-seven hundred and fifty. A horse of any other 
breed that will weigh a thousand, I think, is con- 
sidered of good size. 

Last, though not least, came the neat cattle, the 
Short Horns, the Devons, the Herefords, the 
Sussex, the Galloways, the Ayreshires, the Al- 
derneys, the Long Horns, the Welch, the Irish, 
and the Channel breeds, presenting an -array of 
symmetrical beauty in this order of creation, such 
as was never before, probably on earth. 

In regard to the distinctive characteristics of 
the several breeds, I fipd great ignorance in 
England, not one farmer in a thousand being 
able to give any intelligent account of the matter. 





Most of them make asortof distinction between 
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Short Horns and Durhams, although they will not 
undertake to tell you ‘what it is. But the trath 
is, as I have it from the best authority in Eng. 
land, there is no such distinction. Nor is there 
any, such distinction in regard to color, as is at- 
tempted.to be ‘made out by some in our own 
country. The spotted, the roap, the white and 
red being equally in repute as a pure breed ; 
some preferring one color and some another; the 
red an'l the pure white, even being as much es- 
teemed as any other. 

The flesh of the Short Horns is not quite 
fine grained as that of the Devons and Hereford 
but they come forward, a year earlier, which 
is a very great advantage.’ The Devons make 
the best beef for winter, and the Herefords’ 
for summer. This may in part be attributable to 
to the fact that Devonshire lies on the South coast 
of England, and it becomes very dry there in 
midsummer. ‘The Devons are smaller than ei- 
er of the other, but it is thought by the butchers 
bend they will weigh keavier in proportion to their 
bulk. 

The Galloways, (of which I see some cuts in 
the last Farmer) are a small breed, not so round 
bodied as the three spoken of above, but very 
compactly built, and sought after, above all other 
breeds by the butchers, their neat being esteem- 
ed finer grained, more juicy and sweet, perhaps 
than that of any other breed. 

In regard to milking properties, I am satisfied 
that while our native cows may be improved by 
a cross with the above breeds, if not carried so fur 
as ty give them the predominance; they would 
be greatly deteriorated if the cross were carried 
that extent. The native blood should by all 
means predominate for cows. 

The Ayreshires stand high as milkers. The 
Alderneys give rich milk, but in small quantities, 
are poor, thin,misshapen things, and are good for 
nothing for beef. None but the wealthy can af- 
ford to keep them. The Sussex are a noble breed 
dak red, but larger and coarser than the Devons. 


GREAT TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN IMPLEMNNTS 


There were no implements at the show, the 
Exhibition having monopvlized that department, 
aid I may as well here as anywhere give 
the result of a trial of imp!ements, which has 

laced the American Star quite in the ascendent 
T have heretofore spoken of the bad manage- 
ment of our commissioner here, whose empty 
boasting, and general incompetency, had drawn 
upon the American department the sneers of the 
whole English press. In addition to the paucity of 
articles in the American department, there was 
their plainness,as contrasted with the pomp of roy- 
alty, to disparage them. Among other things,our 
ey er implements were put under the ban 
of ridicule: The Times sneered at them as un- 
fit for anything but the back woods. 


Johnson, the Secretary of the New York State 
Agricultural Society, and the State Commission- 





But Col, 





er, has, by his good management ‘to some extent, 
remedied the mistakes of the Commissioner, dis- 
armed prejudice and secured, at least, respect,— 
He proposed a trial of implements, or ‘rather of 
two implements, the American plow and harvest 
ing machine, (Mc’Cormick’s) and the trial took 
place in accordance with previous arrangements, 
on the 28d instant, ‘upon the farm of Mr. Mecbi, 
(ot which I gave an account) forty miles ‘North 
Hast of London. The best English plows were 
brought forward against the American and as the 


| result,it was universally conceded that the Ameri- 


can plows were ‘beyond comparison, lighter in 
draught and pulverized the soil better, while the 
English plows it was equally conceded, turned 
the smoothest furrow, though much narrower.— 
With most of our land in America, the imperfeo- 
tion in tuining the furrow, can scarcely be consid« 
ered a fault, In turning under a sod or a very 
weedy soil, it is undoubtedly a. disadvantage.— 
The trial was' made with Starbuck’s plow, 

But the principal object of interest was the reaper. 
No such implement had ever been. used in Great 
Britain,and there wasa general distrust in regar to 
its capacity to perform. A celebrated implement 
maker here, had gotten up a sort of imitation of i: 
from hearsay, which he had on exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace. This implement he took 
along to try against the American, but it re- 
fused to work; and was declared a failure— 
Me’Cormick’s was set in motion, and to use the 
language of the,Times, “ it swept all before it,” al- 
though the wheat was both green and wet.— 
The ‘Times is quite enthusiastic in recommending 
it to universal adoption, and I think, it will intro- 
duce a new erain wheat husbandry in Great 
Britain, affording securities against climate, dc. 

Mr. Mechi being called out by a toast made a. 
speech, in which he said, ‘* they had that day 
received instruction from their American ehil- 
dren, and it was a remarkable fact that a ma- 
chine, which, ere long, was destined to harvest 
the entire grain crop of England, had been in 
use many years in the United States; nor would 
its merits now have become known to Brit- 
ish Agriculturists, but for the Great Exhibition, 

There is probably no single piece of mechan- 
ism in the whole Crystal Palace, whose introduc- 
tion into public notice will be so important to the 
interests of Society, as that of this one, and it will 
serve to elevate the American standard here-— 
They begin to find that there is something be- 
sides the baubles of royalty worth looking at. 

Yours, d&c., 
Warren Isnam. 


P. S. Since writing the above I have seen 
Col. Johnson, and learned from him mote partio- 
ularly the result of a trial of plows, which was 
had a few days before, and which excited no lit- 
interest. All the advantages accorded to the 


‘American ‘plow, in.the atove mentioned tri- 


al, were also. accorded to it on the occasion reé 


ferred to. Col. J. said that during the pendency! 
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of the trial, an English farmer asked the privilege 
of hitching a single horse, (one of their large 
draft horses) to.one of our, plows—he. did so, 
and walked right. off with it, and with quite 
as much ease as two. such horses did with the 
English plow. And: the work, though not so 
smooth, was manifestly better done. Immediate- 
ly that man gave orders for ten of our plows for 
bisnself and neighbors. The. President of . the 
Agricultural Society of Normandy, (France) who 
was present, gave orders.for ten, more, and a gen- 
tleman from.,Geneva. ordered.one for himself, 
saying that he wanted a republican plow. A 
medal has been awarded to Prouty & Mears’ plow, 
Koston. 











NO, XXII. 
RIVERS’ GREAT NURSERY—SOMETHING NEW. 
Srockton-on-Txxs, Aug, 15, 1851. 

On my way hither, twenty-eight miles this 
side London, I spent a few pleasant hours at the 
great nursery of Mr. Thomas Rivers, whose 
name ‘is familiar with many upon the other side 
of the Atlantic, not a few of our most distin- 
guished nurserymen having long been dependent 
upon him for supplies of rare European varie- 
ties of Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, &c. It covers 
seventy acres of ground. 

Mr. K. is an intelligent, open-hearted, whole- 
souled Englishman, and takes great delight in ex- 
hibiting his grounds, and entertaining his visitors. 
He is withal more like a Yankee, than any other 
man in England that I haveseen,altho’ he never 
saw America. A remark he made at the outset, 
struck me with much force, as illustrating his 
American character, and the distinctive charac- 
ters of the people of the two countries. Speak- 
ing of his improvements, he said he could enjoy 
their advantages here without a rival, but if he 
were in America, there would be scores upon his 
heels at once, and he should have to divide the 
advantages of his discoveries with them. It was 
astonishing, he said, what a difference there was 
between Americans and Englishmen who visi- 
ted his grounds. The former, whenever an im- 
provement was pointed out to them, were ready 
togo right into it at once, while the latter would 
express their admiration, go away, and think of 
it about seven years, at the end of which space 
ot ‘time they had got themselves ready to give it 
a trial. 

Mr. Rivers is celebrated especially for the cul- 
tivation of the rose, several magnificent varieties 
having been originated by him, and. his treatise 
u the rose, published several years since, is 
still, 1 believe, a standard work. He had_ acres 
of roses in full bloom, when I, was there, among 
which the stock, or tree rose, maintains a con- 
spicuous place,formed by inoculating the rose up- 
pon the stock of a tremendous brier, from one to 
two inches in diameter, standing perpendicular, 
without limb, from. three to six feet from the 
ground, and surmounted by a globular bushy top, 
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which is all covered over with beautiful, roses, 
which hang pendant from every twig. But this 
variety of briers does not grow in our country, 
and of course we cannot haye this beautiful 
shrub. 

Considerable space in Mr. R.’s nursery is de- 
voted to what is called “pyramidal training,” tho’ 
improperly I think. It consists in training trees - 
to run upon a wall, the limbs being fastened to 
the wall, so as to make the top flat; I have seen 
trees thus trained, covering the entire end of a 
house. It is common to see them upon high 
walls, witha Southern exposure, It has been 
almost the only expedient for raising the more 
tender fruits here, all kinds in fact, except the 
apple, and some have a double wall, the space 
between being pervaded with artificial heat.— 
This sort of training is quite ornamental withal. 

But Mr. Rivers has hit upon a new method of 
obviating the difficulties of climate (which are so 
great that seldom any kind of fruit, except the 
apple, escapes destruction from frost, unless from 
peepee h and this is the improvement which 

had in view when I commenced this letter, as I 
doubt not it may be made useful asa defence 
against the fickleness of our lake climate, which 
so often nips the more tender fruits in the bud. 


In the first place, he dwarfs the trees by annu- 
al root pruning, top pruning, and pinching off 
the ends of the twigs insummer, and grows them 
in pots under glass, at an outlay sa moderate as 
to be within the means of most persons, who cul- 
tivate fruit at all. I saw in his glass houses, 
peach, plum, pear, cherry, and:apricot trees, 
from one to two feet high, all bending with lus- 
cious fruit, much of it just developing the ripen- 
ing blush. But the beauty of it is, that these 
trees, with their tempting burdens, may be trans- 
ferred from ‘the glass house to the sideboard, and 
lend their charms to the parlor or sitting room. 


The building he denominates “the orchard 
house,” and it is construed on this wise. A row 
of posts is set in the ground, seven feet high 
above the surface, for the back wall. Another 
row two feet and a half above the surface, is set 
for the front wall. Upon the top of each row of 
posts, a plate is laid, and the rafters are notched 
into the plates, being two inches by four, the two 
inch sides forming the upper and _ lower sur- 
faces. In the middle of the upper surfaces, nail a 
strip of half-inch board, three-quarters of an inch 
wide, which will leaye a margin upon each side 
of it sufficient to receive the glass, which is laid 
directly upon the rafters. The glass is twelve 
inches by twenty, and is laid cross-wise, so that 
the rafters of course are twenty inches apart, and 
is puttied in. . 

he upper ends of the rafters being even with 
the outer side of the back row of posts, a board 
is nailed to the top of the posts, whose upper 
edge rises a little above the upper surface of the 
rafters, with a grove on the inside, just on a line 
with that surface to receive the edge of the glass 
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The walls are then boarded ‘up with half inch 


etuff, the upper board upon the front’ wal] being 
hung upon hinges ‘for purposes of ventillation— 
For the same ‘purpose, two sliding’ doors, ‘are ‘in- 
serted in the back wall’ ‘near the top, and’ two 
more about mid-way doWn'in the same ‘wall.— 
The ends are of coursé ‘also boarded up.’ ‘The’ 
shrinkage of the boards will also’ did’ ventilation. 
But how are we to contrive to get about un- 
der aroof, the centre of which is only four feet 
and a half from the ground? To obviate’ this 
difficulty, a trench tw4 feet wide by two’ deep, ‘is 


dug in the middle the wholé'lerigth of thé’ build-'| 


ing, which can’ be walled‘up’ if necessary, ‘and 
buards be laid on the bottom. ‘Upon’ each side of" 
this trench, the earth, which is ‘intermixed’ with 
old morter, and various’ kinds of ‘rubbish, ‘is’ 
raised, and upon the beds thus prepared, the 

ots are set, two feet apart, not in’ ‘regular 10ws, 
but so as to shadé each Other as little as’ possible. 
The roots make their way thro’ the aperture in 
the bottom of the pot into the earth, to some ex- 
tent, and he rattintked that he had enlarged the 
aperture with a hammer with good effect. The 
trees can readily be turned from the pots in the 
fall, after the bearing season is over, and their 
in pruned with facility, all being cut off annu- 
ally. 

No artificial heat‘is used, the glass’ alone being 
sufficient to adjust the temperature, which Mr. R. 
remarked, gave to England just about the climate 
of the South of France. No scorching of leaves 
had resulted. 

At the rate Mr. R. paid for his glass, (which 
was imported) a sufficient quanticy to cover a 
structure twelve feet by thirty, would cost from 
sixteen to eighteen dollars, and this constitutes 
the burden of the expense. What a pleasant 
appendage such a miniature fruit orchard would, 
be to every homestead, especially in a country 
where the delicious fruits shove named, are so 
often destroyed, as in Michigan! Mr. R. sells 
his trees in pots at one crown each. 

In one of his glass houses devoted to grape 
culture, I passed the whole length of it under- 
neath the greatest profusion of clusters which 
hung pendant from above, that 1 ever witnessed, 
consisting of various European varieties, The 
vines were rooted in the earth, by the side of the 
front wall, up which they were trained, and 
thence along underneath the rafters their entire 
length where they were stopped, and the clusters 
all hung down in full view. Such delicious 
grapes as I-ate upon Mr. R.’s table, I had never 
before tasted. ? 

And, by the way,this is an expedient by which 
we may availourselves of the superior foreign 
varieties of s, and certainly they are very 


far superior to our native varieties in flavor. 

It will readily be perceived that these cheap 
edifices can easily be converted into forcin 
houses, if it is desired, by the introduction o 


artificial heat. 





. Some fruits grow here to much greater per- 
fection than with us, particularly ‘gooseberries 
and currants, the former being as large as moder- 
ately sized plums,and in-almost limitless’ profusion. 
‘The’ strawberries too, grow to greater perfection, 
particularly on the Thames, than I have ever 
‘seen ‘them attain’ in our country. They are 
brought into London by cart loads. upon ‘cart 
Joads, and you will see large baskets of them in 
thé shops as large as tolerable sized apples, more 
than ‘can be consumed by the millions of that 
city,and large athe teats rot upon the hands of 
the fruiterers. The alluvial soil upon the Thames 
aided by the ' constant moisture which the river 
imparts, ‘seems peculiarly adapted to throw out 
this delicious fruit in the highest state of perfee- 
tion of which it is capable. The “British Queen 


Pag A meer to be the favorité one. 


e best varieties of cherries 1 have eaten 
here are the White heart, middle to Jast of June, 
the Tartarian, a little later, the Bigarreau, mid- 
dle of July, (a noble cherry) and the May Duke, 
fore part of Atgust. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER XXII. 
BRITISH FARMERS AND BRITISH FARMING. 


Stockton-on-T:es, Durham, Aug. 16, ’51. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the ac- 
counts of high farming in England, which are 
spread out before the American public in such 
vivid colors, furnish any adequate representation © 
of the state of British agriculture in the general. 
Nay, I had almost said, that with the exception 
of a few “crack farmers” here and there, British 
agriculture is scarcely in advance of American. 
And I may safely say, that with these exceptions, 
and the exception of a few, districts, they are not 
at all in advance of us. Even in Professor John- 
ston’s own county (where | now am) the general 
ware, of the wheat crop is only about twelve 
bushels to the acre. 

And there is as much difference in farmers as 
in farming. It is an equally great mist: ke to 
suppose that the class of British farmers who fig- 
ure in print, on our side of the Atlantic, as intel- 
ligent, fiberal and whole-souled men, are any- 
thing like 4 fair representation of British farmers 
in general. Nowhere in our own country have I 
found more ignorance, prejudice and bigotry 
among farmers, than upon this very island, It 
is true that the class I generally fall wpe are of 
another order, but they are exceptions, and are 
only here and there to be found. Occasionully I 
take a random excursion among them, on pur- 
pose ¢> ascertain the condition of British farmers 
and British farming in the general, and I-never 
re'urn without being pretty thoroughly sickened. 

True, indeed, in the instances above alluded 
to, scientific farming has been carried much fur- 
ther than with us, and from its success a great 
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practical lesson is taught us. At the same time, 
the general condition of the land in the two coun- 
tries is so, widely different, that the man would 
be a fool whe should undertake to carry. out the 
system of British high farming to the letter upon 
our own soil. The land here has been worn for 
thousands of years, and upon s great portion of 
it, there can, searcely be said to be any. soil at all 
except what is made from year to year by the 
application of manures. When they,.stop manur- 
iug their land ceases to produce anything at all, 
or anything that could be called a crop. And 
most of the Jand that I haye seen in England, is 
uaturally poor land, and never could have been 
capable of producing much of a crop without ma- 
nuring; at least so.l should judge from its appear- 
ance, which is of a reddish cast. Upon one of 
the most noted farms in the kingdom, which | 
visited the other day, in Cambridgeshire, con- 
sisting of eight hundred acres improvement, be- 
tween four aad five pounds per acre are expend- 
ed upon it, annually in manuriug it, and the eccu- 
pant assurred me he must do it, or get nothing at 


all. Another eiminent farmer in Lincolnshire was 
complaining to me that since the Corn Laws were 
repealed, wheat would not pay the expense of 
raising it, when | said to him that stock paid well, 
and asked him why British farmers did not turn 
their attention from wheat, which they said would 
not pay, mainly to stock, which, all acknowledg- 
ed, paid well, by devoting their farms to pasture 
and meadow; and this I added, would be a good 
way to recruit your farms, and save buying so 
much manure. [le replied, that their land would 
soon run out if put down to grass, and agg bee 
manure made upon them were applied. Does 
not this sound strange in the ears of American 
farmers? It is a well established fact that the 
manure niade from an acre of meadow in our 
country in the general, if returned to it, will oc- 
casion a slightly increased productiveness from 
year to year. I suppose the difference must be 
admitted to lie in the fact, that in the course of 
the thousands of years during which these lands 
have been cropped, certain elements, which en- 
ter largely into the composition. of the bones of 
animals, and the milk of cows, as the phosphates, 
have been taken off through those mediums, and 
never re -rned, until there is little of them left in 
the soil. iience the wonderful effect of guano 
and bone dust here. We have very little land in 
Michigan, I trust, on which these manures would 
roduce any effect at all, and if applied, would on- 
y be of use to future generations. An instance 
of their total failure to produce any beneficial ef- 
fect was related to me by one of our farmers, last 
Spring. ; 

It is not hazarding much to assert, that in 
twenty years American farming will be far ahead 
of British. “In addition to the considerations 
above alluded to, and also to the consideration 
that the spirit of improvement is as wide awake 
in America as here, thereis the paramount con- 





sideration connected with.the.. tenure on which 
farmers hold their lands here; a large poxtion of 
them being tenants at will, and liable to be oust- 
ed at any time, and moat of the balance of them 
holding .leases for a term, of years... Here and 
there a man is to be found who owns the soil he 


‘cultivates, but the instances are rare indeed. The 


lands are owned by the lords and _ great ones uf 
the land, and occupied by tenant farmers. 


And does it need any argument to prove, that 
farms occupied by tenants at will, can never at- 
tain'a very high state of cultivation? I have 
found, it is true, an amazing amount of confidence 
in many tenants at will, in the honor of their land. 
lords, and some instances of thorough cultivation, 
even under such circumstances. But if such 
confidence were general, and never so worthily 
beswowed, the single consideration of the uncer. 
tainty of the life of the landlord, would naturally 
operate in most cases, as an effectual bar to im- 
provement. But such isthe wonderful olsequi- 
ousness of all classes,to those above them,that some 
farmers here who are tenants at will, have gone 
and made improvements, and in consequence of 
those improvements: have submitted to increased 
rent, and still persevered in improvements, with 
the certainty ofhaving to pay still additional rents 
in consequence; the landlord having moore advan- 
tage than themselves from the outlay of their 
own. capital, But‘such instances cannot of course 
be numerous. 

Nor is a lease-hold for a term of years mnch 
more favorable, for the natural consequence is, 
that if the tenant brings up the Jand during the 
first years of his lease, he will be sure to let it 
run down during the last years of it; sothat if he 
has to leave it, he will not with it, leave his mon- 
ey in the landiord’s pocket, or, if he remains, that 
he may get it for another term of years, at as 
low a rate as possible, Such is found to be the 
practical working of the system. Hence a very 
large proportion of what are regarded as model ~ 
tarms, are confined to the very few who own the 
laud they cultivate, 


How manifest is it then, that the incentives to 
agricultural improvement, are far greater in our 
country thanin this? How much more congenial 
with the spirit of agricultural improvement, are 
the circumstances of the man who treads his own 
independent acres, than of him who cultivates 
land, not a foot of which he can cell his own? 
True, necessity is the mother of improvement, to 
some extent, as well as of invention, and in this 
respect, it must be confessed, they have the ad- 
vantage here. But then, as an offset to this, 
there are the mighty considerations which a new 
era in agriculture is bringing to bear upun every 
mind not absolutely dead toits own interests. It 
is getting to be pretty well understood, that if 
our farmers would reap the full rewards. of their 
labors, or anything which deserves the name_of 
reward, they must raise their land toa state, in 
which alone, they are capable of yielding a re- 
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ward, and that the amount of reward will corres- 
pond very nearly with the amount of judicious 
mprovement. | 
have alluded to the relation of landlord and 
tenant here, and to the crouching sycophancy of 
the latter. The landlords, since the blow they re- 
ceived by the repeal of the Corn Laws, have been 
wonderfully cosey with the tenants, witha view to 
secure their ¢o-operation against free trade, and 
the tenants are just servile enough to be carried 
away captive by their “gracious condescension,” 
and most of them, instead of having the manliness 
to demand a corresponding reduction of rents, 
join the nobility in the cry against free trade.— 
But it is a fruitless, as it is am uncouth coalition, 
The land-lordlings, with all . their dependants 
tached to them, form but a contemptible minor- 
ity in this kingdom, and more than that, the day 
has gone by when the lords had everything their 
own way in both houses of parliament. 

Coleman states the price of land in England to 
be three hundred dollars per acre, and rents to be 
four and five pounds per acre, but this is true on- 
ly in the vicinity of large cities. ‘Through the 
country generally rents range from one pound to 
a pound and a half per acre, and'the price of land 
from one to two hundred dollars per acre. 

During the palmy days of protection, the far- 
mers were quite disposed toimitate “their supe- 
riors’” in playing the gentleman, but free trade 
has spviled all that fuo,.and oh, what faces they 
do make up. They seem to look upon the «poor 
dependent laborers below them, as more than an 
offset to their own dependence upon the land- 
lords, and they have no conception that they were 
ever intended for any higher service than to 
drudge for them, all their life long, in poverty 
and want; their general impressions on this sub- 
ject being somewhat analagous to those of the 
southern slaveholder in respect to his slaves- 

I wasin Durham the other day, and should 
have had the pleasure of an interview with Pro- 
fessor Johnston, but for the fact that he is suffer. 
ing under a distressing illness, 

Respectfully, 
Wareen Isuam, 

P.S.—As true as you live, I have been asked 
by anintelligent farmer here, whether we had 
any fanning mills in America—dressing mills they 
call them here. Yours, é&e: 

W. 1. 





LB Sir Juhn Hershell says: there are, stars 
so infinitely remote as to be situated at the dis- 
tanceof twelve millions of millions of millions of 
miles from our earth; so that tight, which travels 
with a velocity of twelve millions of miles in a 
minute, would require two millions of years for 
its transit from those distant orbs to our own; 
while the astronomer, who should record. the as- 
pect or mutations of such a star, would be rela- 
ling, notits history at the present day, but that 


NUMBER XXIV. 
JAMES WEBB’S FARM—HIS IMPROVED STOOK, 
Srocxron-on-Tees, Aug. 18, ’51. 


Seven miles Easterly from Cambridge is the farm 
of. James Webb, the most celebrated breeder of 
South Downs, and Short Horns in the: kingdom. 
At. the late cattle show at Winsor, he bore off 
seven of the nine prizes for South Downs, and the 
other two were awarded to aman who bred from 
his flock, and this, in such.a collection of South 
Downs as there was at that show was no small 
triumph. _ For nine years he informed me he 
had not missed the first prizes, except ip a single 
instance. He has from twelve to fifteen hundred 
in bis flock, kept in hurdles.of fram twenty or 
thirty, up to three hundred:in each, (on different 
and distagt parts of his large farm) which are re- 
moved so as to give fresh feed every day, three 
men being constantly employed in that business 
alone. 
It was a great luxury to me to sce such noble 
specimens of the fleecy race, such broad-chested 
square buttocked, and every way right propor- 
tioned animals of that race, and the more so, as 
the miserable error is so prevalent that any sort of 
a form will do for sheep. It never seems to have 
entered the heads of most people that a well 
made sheep must possess a stronger constitution, 
be capable of yielding more of both mutton and 
wool, than the miserably got up things which we 
so often see. 
Mr. W.’s flock is a source of immense income, 
Many of his best bucks, (tups they call them 
here) he lets for a hundred guineas the season.— 
At his annual lettings, they have generally two 
or three hudred noblemen and other wealthy per- 
sons present. He makes a sort of gala day, pro- 
vides a dinner, and every buck is numbered and 
priced, and he must not go for less than he is 
booked, and generally is struck off at a consider- 
able advance, through the competition of bidders. 
As near as I could learn, his income from lettings 
alone amounts to from three to four thousand guin- 
eas annually, 
I asked him how he valued the Leicesters in 
comparison with the South Downs, He said the 
mutton of the South Downs was more esteemed 
by delicate palates, and that there was in them 
the right proportion of fat and lean, the Leicesters 
running too much to fat. And he added, 
that since they had got to lighting cities with 
as, if the quarter had an undue proportion of 
at, they would cut it off in the market, and only 
allow two and a half or three pence a pound for 
it, when mutton was six pence a pound. As I 
before remarked, the cross of the Leicesters with 
the Lincolns, obviates this objection. 

Scarcely less is Mr. W. distinguished as a 
breeder of Short Horns, than of South Downs. 
He has some of the finest animals of that breed 
I have seen in the kingdom. | inquired payicu 
larly of him, whether he had any respect to colo” 





which took place two millions of years gone by. 


—whether he regarded one ¢olor as indicating pur 
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rer blood than another. He said.no, They ,were 
regarded as equally pure blooded, whether they 
were red or white, or a mixture of the two, roan 
or red and white, and’ so says Youatt. No 
man he said, could keep a herd: of Short’ Horns, 
without having all of these colors. In regard ‘to 
crossing, he said, in reply to inquiries, that the re- 
sult of the first cross was generally, ‘an any He 
ment, if ‘a judicious one, but that crossing from a 
cross, Was productive of nondescript, and often 
misshapen animals. 

This is true only in a qualified seise. ‘Where 

- both the sire and the dam are crosses, such is the 
unfortunate result, and this sad consequence has 
brought all attempts at improving breeds,by cross- 
ing into disrepute. This consequence, however, 
does not follow, if, after the first cross, you breed 
back again to one side or the other—that is, sup- 
pose you obtain, by crossing the pure Short Horns 
with our native cows, a great. improvement on 
the latter. Now, if you ‘continue to breed 
from the cross thus obtained on both sides, cer- 
tain degeneracy is the consequence. It is of the 
greatest importance that our farmets, who are, 
many of them, making praiseworthy efforts to 
improve their stock, should understand and ob- 
serve this distinction, as otherwise they will be 
very likely to waste their money and in the end 
give up all attempts at improvement. 

It seems necessary, in order to success in cross- 
ing, that the sire and the dam should be at direct 
antipodes with euch other as to form. .No two 
breeds exhibit the opposite extreme of perfect and 
imperfect forms in a higher degree than the 
Short Horns and the Alderneys, Attempts have 
been made by crossing the two-breeds, to obtain 
a breed which should combine the symmetry of 
parts of the former with the milking properties 
of the latter, and the consequence has been that 
both excellencies have been lost and the product 
worthless. 

On the other hand, a cross of the Short Horns 
with the Scotch Galloways, produces an animal 
which is an improvement upon both and is _pre- 
ferred to any other in this kingdom. The im- 
proved Short Horns were produced from a cross 
of an unimproyed Short Horn bull, which was 
reared upon. the bottom. lands of the Tees, (which 
are in full view from my window as I write) with 
a polled (hornless) Galloway cow. Bates, the 

celebrated exporter of Short Horns to our coun- 
try, lived near this place. The improvement took 
place about eighty years ago. Long previously to 
that there had existed in this county and York- 
shire what are,called the old unimproved Short 
Horns which are far inferior. The tows howey- 
er, were celebrated for their milk. 

The Short Horned cow is. preferred to most 
others for milk, except the largest Yorkshire cow, 
but I observe that those Short Horn cows, which 
appfoach nearest in form to our native cows, are 
the most esteemed for milk, those. for instance, 
which are rather thinin the flank, and back of the 





shoulders, No, breed of cows in, the world excel 
the better class of our native cows for milk, and 
the man. who should set himself about improving 
them, could not do a better service to his country, 
or a more. profitable one to himself. - 

But J have Jost sight of Mr.. Webb and_his 
great farm, and wandered all over the kingdom 
and America, So.we will go back again. 

Mr, W. carries the same principles of improve- 
ment into the vegetable kingdom which he has 
so successfully practised in the animal. He had 
two hundred. acres of wheat into which the sickle 
was thrust the day I arrived jat his house. He 
expected an average of about forty bushels to the 
acre. And all his seed wheat.is the produce of a 
field sown by itself ina distant part of the farm, 
from picked ears, or heads, the best heads being 
relected, and picked out by hand, sufficient to 
stock the portion he designs for his next year’s 
seed. Inthis way, he not only improves the 
quality of his wheat, but effectually excludes all 
foul stuff, The field in which his seed wheat was 
standing, was low clay land, and was in grass, 
the sod having been pared and burned preparato- 
ry to the wheat crop. The most of ‘his farm is 
a light soil, and naturally poor, but by high cul- 
tivation, (incessant from year to year,) it is keptin 
this productive state, four to five pounds to the 
aere being annually expended upon it in the way 
of manure and Jabor connected with it, asthe on- 
ly possible way of keeping up its fertility. 

The wheat crop which is the most uncertain 
of all cropswith us,is as certain as any ctop here. 
The calamity, almost the only one which affects 
it injuriously, to any extent, is the blight, (which 
} suppose is the rust,) and this does not often fall 
upon it. They have a little insect which des- 
troys more or less of the kernels in about every 
head, when in embryo, it being difficult to find a 
head which has no missing Lsvidls; but it is 
thought the remaining kernels attain to a larger 
and plumper growth for it, sufficiently so to near- 
ly or quite offset against the evil. I think it is the 
midge. My impression is,that the slow growth of 
the crop, in consequence of the low temperature 
here in summer, is favorable to its healthy pro- 
duction; the highest temperature in the hottest 
weather being only eighty degrees,or thereabouts. 
Of course the mean temperature in summer must 
be very much lower. Harvesting has not yet 
commenced in this county (Durham) and will not 
be for a week. 

They reap here with a sickle as their fathers 
did centuries ago, a half acre being esteemed a 
good day’s work, for a man to reap and put up, 
which makes it.cost them about two dollars per 
acre... McCormick’s reaper is causing some stir 
in the camp. In about seven years hence, accor- 
ding to Rivers, they will be prepared to adopt it. 
It is only in some particular neighborhoods, that 
even the cradle has been introduced. One great 
obstacle to the introduction. of improvements of 
this kind, is the utter untractableness, and want 
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of versatility of the human machines which the] . 
farmers employ, and on whom they ‘depend’ for) 
laborets. ‘Each one has’ ‘his’ particular kind of} ©” 
farmwork ‘assigned, and from Jong continued hab-} °° °° ~~ . 
h «ov « Norpam, Twaebsipe, Aug, 25, '51. 


it; he often becomes an adept in it, but if you at- 
tempt to set him’at’any thing else he will most/ 
assuredly destroy more than he willearn, and’cani 
néver be ‘learned to'do good work. ’’This 1 found 
to be the true reason, why cradles ‘have never 
been introduced to any great extent) °)' 

But we have again wandered frum friend Webb. 
He pursues what is called the four cou rse ‘sys- 
tem, which is a four year’s rotation ‘uf wheat, 
grass, turnips, and barley; which givés him’ two 
hundred acres of each. His tutnips’ are sown 
with ‘a drill, and thinned in weeding, so as to stand 
sixteen inches apart cach way,by means’ of a hoe; 
not unlike the commion knife-like garden ‘hoe, 
which cuts out the superfluous plants’ with great 
precision and dispatch.’ “They ‘are'‘then “kept 
clear by the horse ‘hoe: FeO: i 

There has been, in years past, an insect, called 
“the turnip fly,” which proved very destructive 
to the turnip crop, and it-was feared that the cul- 
tivation of the turnip would have to be given up:| 
But the use of guano and bones have: proved an: 
effectual antidote. | The,insect is! common: as be- 
fore, but by the use of ‘these manures, the plant; 
seems to be endowed with constitutional vigor, 
which fortifies. it against their attacks: It is. on 
the same principle, as I have shown, that’ the 
wheat plant may be fortified. against: the attacks 
of the Hessian fly, by eajueinenatl high culture. Mr. 
W.. plows as deep as possible for turnips, and he 
and all other good farmers in England, plow: but 
once for wheat. bisa off , 

Barley, which is a staple crop “here, can.néver 
become such in our country. , The siversof beer 
which are drank here, make a: tremendous de- 
mand for if, and the moisture of the climate is fa- 
vorable to, its succesful culture, It commands 
nearly the same price as wheat. 

I hardly need say that. Mr. Webb, is a very, in- 
telligent, hospitable, and. liberal minded) man.— 
Nowhere in England, have I felt more at. home 
than in his interesting family. 

Kespectfully, slapi 06" 
Wanzen Isuam,,, , 





Laro Canpies:—Mr. John M. Holsington, of 
Greenbush, IIinois, gives the following receipt in 
the New-England Farmer,for making candles’ of 
lard: — oh 

To twelve parts, or pounds of ‘lard, add: one 
part of alum, and one ‘of saltpetre; dissolve ‘the 
alum arid saltpetre in water; then put'the whole 
in some convenient vessel, over’ a slow ‘fire, boil 
until the water is evaporated, stirring the mixture 
so as to prevent the alum and saltpetre from set- 
tling to the bottom: :~’ | p OT AE SO APM 

Now mould your candles; and you! will never 
wish to be troubled with a lamp about your house 


pe NUMBER XXv. 
‘MR SMITH’S FARM. \ 


ee 


And here J am'dpon.the Tweed, which ‘sepa- 
tates England from’ Sdbtlind; and’ upon whose 


in’claasie story. | But I must’ pass'them all by for 
the present, and attend only to agricultural attrac- 
tions; which aré here certainly of'a high’ order, 


er.) 


in the fertile’ valley of the Tweed: 
from ‘various parts of the kingdom,and put them- 


schooled inthe art. 

_, His first care is to drain’ his land thor- 
oughly of. all superfluous water. In addition to 
the farm which he occupies here, he has recently 
leased one'of six hundred acres improvement, for 
nineteen, years, the whole of’ which he is iv pro- 
.cess of draining,clay predominating in the soil,and 
he does ‘it too at hisown expense, which is about 
fifteen dollars per acre, the’ drains being thirt 
feet apart, and three feet deep, and the tile wh 
indrical, those for the tributary drains being about 
two inches in diameter, and those: for the: main 
drain, from six to nine inches, the latter formin 
cylinders when laid down, but being burnt in half 


tom of the drain, and then the: other-half is laid 
on to match it, and ‘complete 'the. cyhinder, only 


joints of the lower ‘halves.; : Nothing:is laid over 
‘them: but the earth whichcame out. : 2 
Mr.'S. remarked that many thonght it necessa- 


ecome convinced at'last that it was a uséless ex- 
pense. No apertures were made in the tile, atid 
the ends were placed as near together as pos- 
sible, and yet the, water would. find its way into 


"| them and it was impossible to-keep it out. . It had 


been the impression also he said that tiles would 


«| not last a very — many years, but he had be-! 
, that. if well burnt they would: 
lastalmostindefinitely—we ‘could set no limits to - 


come convince 


their duration, 


_ Phe government last year appropriated three 
million sterling aya loa’ to landlords and farmers 


per centinterest, but six per cent is to be annual- 
the debt will become ‘extinguished in twenty two 
were thus appropriated, and it was taken up imme- 


\dintelyjand nearly all by Scotish farmersin view of 
which, the ‘law provides that'the''greater ‘portion 





again. ” 





of the present apropriation shall be expended in 


ve PETS 


‘batiks' were enacted so many ‘stenes which figure: 


no'part of the United kingdom presenting great- 
My! Alexander Smith whose hospitalities Iam" 
now'énjéying, is one of the leading agrictlturists © 
“Indeed, 80 ' 
distinguished is he that young men resort to him’® 


‘selves under his tuitidn forthe: purpose of being | 


cylindrical form, the one half is laid! in: the: bot. 


thevtop halves are laid ‘so as to’ break over the. 


ry to'bé at'y feat expérise to fill in with with stones 
“ “teem depositing the earth, but they ‘had © 


for draining’ purposes; 'at three or three and a half’ 
ly paid: 'So'that by thé payment of that per cent 
years: ' About six years ago, five million sterling © 
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England,a c ircumstance which shows how much 
the Scotch farmers are in advance of the English. 
One prominent reason urged in favor of making 
the loan, by Lord John Russel, the premier, was, 
that it nae furnish employment for the laborers 


and thus keep them quiet, it being found suffi- 


cient for this purpose to give them employment 
so that they can have the means of satisfying the 
cravings of hunger. 

And with all this outlay to begin with at least as 
much more must must be expended annually per 
acre in manuring, and probably considerable 
more. And yet this is being done while wheat, 
under the operations of free trade is only about.a 
dollar a bushel with no prospect of its. being high- 
or. 


And this is all amatter of financial calculation. 
Farming here is often walked into for the invest- 
ment of capital, and money is expended in ‘this 
way, in the expectation of its making a return, 
with about the same exactitude of calculation as 
in trade. There are farmers in this neighbor- 
hood who have expended ten thousand pounds 
sterling (about fifty thousand dollars) in just fit- 
ting up a newly rented farm, Sometimes they 

e miscalculations, and sink every thing, as 
persons do in trade, while in other cases, large 
profits are realized, success depending on various 
circumstances—on the amount. of rent—on the 
condition and quality of the land; amount of tax- 
es, &c., and not a little on the management. For 
instance, @ farmacross the river .in Scotland, is 
burdened with comparatively ‘trifling poor rates, 
and no tythes, and if it can be had for anything 
like the same rent ofcourse, it will be more pro+ 
fitable.:. In regard to this matter of tythes how- 
ever, it is contended, that all: therdifference: is, 
thfit in the case of farms:subject to them, the rent 
has to be paid to, two landlords, instead of one, to 
the owner of the one tenth, and to the. owner of 
the remaining nine+tenths, the untithed land being 
taxeJ witha, rental equal to both. 

‘Mr. S. plows as deep as “possible ;for turnips, 
and only at the ordinary depth for they following 
wheat crop, and this'is the usual practice, the soil 
below that depth being sufficiently loosened by the 
plowing deep for turnips. - His turnips he feeds 
off with his sheep on the ground, by confining 
thiem with a hurdle or net fence, which is remov- 
ed as fast asthe turnips are consumed, and ‘they 


eat them up clean without being dug: And *he! 


thinks the treading of the sheep, packs the earth, 
very.much to the advantage of , the following 
wheat crop, particularly upon. his light.lands.. , 
He puts in his wheat by ribbing, instead of 
drilling, which eonsists in, plowing small furrows, 
-with a very small, plow, (made for the purpose) 
from nine to twelve inches apart, then sowing the 
seed broad-cast, and, dragging it in lengthwise of. 
the furrows, by, which, means ‘the wheat is all or 
nearly all lodged in the furrows, and comes up in 
rows. - These rows are all hoed out in the spring 
by women field laborers. The only advantage 





claimed for this method over the drill is that the 
rows.are wider, the space occupied by the wheat 
in. each row, being some four inches, while the 
drilled rows occupy not more than one .inch. in 
width. I.doubt whether this,is, much of an ad- 
vantage, and especially as the wheat horse hve, 
of which I gave a description,in a former letter, 
cannot be used in dressing it out,, and Mr. 8, 
contemplates returning to, the drill again on that 
account. : 

. Much of the land devoted tothe turnip crop, 
lies over to the next spring, when it is plowed, 
once, and sown to spring wheet.' It seems that 
there is very little ifference between spring and. 


‘winter wheat here, as to quality, yield, or market, 


rice, and it is an equally certain crop. 1 have 
tom remarked, that the wheat crop is as certain 
as any other crop here. The land is prepared, 
for the turaip,crop with barn-yard manures, gue- 
no and bones, and this together with feeding off 
the turnip crop upon the ground, as above des- 
cribed prepares it for the following wheat, crop. 
The ‘wheat and other small grains being 
threshed, the straw is thrown ‘into the yard, as 
much of it at atime, as the cattle can wallow 
about in, and is thus trampled down. and the li- 
quid manure they seem to'think is thus absorbed 
by it. and preserved) 
The men employed are fed upon oat meal por- 
rige for breakfast and supper, and a loaf of bread 
and a quart of ale for dinner. This is the fare 
they get now in harvest time. ‘The porridge is 
made justas.we make mush. ‘or hasty pudding. 
I asked Mr.'S. if they could work as well on it as 
oimeat. . He said they could work better on it, 
and liked it better than meat. 


I intended to have mentioned a new invention 


‘here for saving Tabor in laying down tile, in con- 


nection with what is said above on the subject. — 
By means of it the tilé are laid at ‘a'suitable depth 
in the earth, in regular order, without’ digging 
any ditch, or removing the earth at all, and no 
impossibility about it either. “It is on this wise: 


-you have’ probably read or heard of ths mole 


plow, a plow consisting of en'iron cylinder, two 
or three inches in diameter, instead of a share, 
mould-board, landside, &c., the cylinder running 
to a point before, to which point a sharp coulter 
is attached, -This has been formerly used for 
opening drains, without the expense of digging 
a:ditch, in stiff clay land, the subterranean pas- 
gage thus made, being kept open for years in such 
soils, as were suflicient,to carry off surplus water. 


To @ machine not very unlike this,a long series of 


tiles strung upon a rope, is attached by means of a 


‘hovk which enters.a ring inside the hind end of 


the cylinder, and thus they follow the cylinder, 
and are. drawn after it into the earth, The inven- 
tion was exhibited fat the Crystal. Palace, and 


.it,is now in process of experiment.and is said. to 


succeed... | 
I have spoken in another place of the practice 
here of training fruit trees tu ran upon a wall.— 
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Mr. S.’s house (stone) is covered with pear trees, 
and his garden walks are fenced around with fruit 
trees, trained upon stakes about four feet high, 
and his walls both high and low,,,are overspread 
with them. I ate delicious peaches in the market 
the fore part of August, raised upon a wall, or rath- 


er two walls, with urtificial heat between them, |, 


but they are very scarce and high. 

I have seen some noble specimens of Short 
Horns in this neighborhood... The Short Horns 
appear to be more universally in favor in this 
country than any other breed. The Devons, are 
confined to the region where they originated, 
and so are the Herefords to a great extent, but the 
Short*Horns are found all over the kingdom ,which 
is not the case, to my knowledge, with any other 
breed. It is surprising what a variety of cattle and 
shcep they have herein different localities,and they 
will talk about different climates of different coun- 
ties, beiag adapted to different breeds, and you 
would think,from the vast variety of climates they 
talk of, as being adapted to different breeds of neat 
cattle and sheep, that the country was boundless in 
extent. You will not hear half as much. said ‘in 
our vast country, about the difference of climate, 
between one extremity and another. Perhaps it 
is because we have not learned to make these nice 
distinctions, in regard to the effect ofclimate on dif- 
ferent breeds of stock whieh they have here. 

] am here getting into the regions of the Qhe- 
viot Sheep, whose native home is is on the Che- 
viot hills of Seotland. They are a hardy,ramblin 
mountain race. In consequence of their restless 
rambling propensities, they of course consume 
an extra quantity of food. They have the Lei- 
cesteis here also,in great perfection, and they are 
directly the reverse of the Cheviot, in regard to 
rambling; they will'eat their fill and lie down 
and tike on fat by thé wholesale. Fort mutton a 
cross of the (wo Is preferred here. ate 

Mr. 8. hasa kind of winter cabbage which he 
plants out about this time, aid comes to heading 
in early spring. 

] will add a word about hedges. I stated. in 
a former letter, that they needed trimming twice 
a year, after they have attained their proper 
height, and they do in order to keep them in per- 
fect order but many trim them once a year,..and 
«thers not oftener than once in two years, and it 
keeps them from running to ruin, though: they 
sprangle out badly, and present rather an unsight- 
ly appearance even atthe end of the first season, 
I see multitudes of hedges, at least half of those 
that come under my observation, which have been 
ruined by neglect; but they. occasionally cut 
them down close to 'the ground, and they ‘will 
grow up much sooner than those planted’ anew, 
By renewing them in this way, they will last.a 
long time, almost. indefinitely if they are hardy 
enough to bear the climate. 


Respectfully, 
An Evergreen.—The man who does not learn 
Ty experience. 


Warrem Isuam. 





| nearly of middling size, very, modest an 


The following very interesting letter from Mr. 


Isham, was inadvertently laid aside, after, publi- 


cation in:the daily papers; but. it has Jost. none 
of ‘its interest. ai Ot GLH 99 

YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND — INTERVIEW 
WITH MR. COBDEN. — 1 
Lonpon, July 4, 1851. 

Since J last wrote I have-hada renewed attack 
of my complaint, which confined me to my room 
for more than a week; but, by: severe, medical 
treatment, I have again, in the good providence of 
God, been mercifully. restored,, 90, far that 1 de- 
sign to,start on, my. northern tour, in the hope 
that it will be beneficial to my health, 

I have had my anticipated interview. with Mr. 
Cobden, and as I anticipated was ‘much interest 
ed and edified. He received me with much cor- 
diality, and conversed with much freedom upon 
the various topics, which, I had intended, . before- 
hand, should take precedence of all others. 

But who. is Richard, Cobden? some, one may 
ask. To this 1 would reply that he:is, a, simple 
Mr. Out of the twelve titles of different degrees 
which are worn here by those who have the right 
sort of blood in their veins, and are made out of 
the right sort of dust—not one of them is dang 
ling bint him. Nor has hé anything in his per- 
sonal appearance to make him conspicuous even 
among his fellows. . He is a,small map, perhaps 

unas 
suming and even diffident, At first he appeared 
a little embarrassed, and in conversation he occa- 
sionally hesitated. Such is Richard Cobden; and 
yet he is the man to whom the highest -dignita- 
ries of the kingdom, not, excepting the occupant 
of the Throne are forced,to give way. “4 

The great measure of Corn Law Repeal which 
throws open the ports of Great Britain to all na- 
tions, and which has thus given bread to hungry 
millions, who had rarely, if ever, tasted euch a 
luxury before— this great measure he carried right 
over the House of Lords, who own two-thirds of 
the land in England, and whose great interests 
were, of course mown down by it ata clip. And 
heis the man upon whom, more than upon any 
other man living, hangs the future hopes of this 
Realm; and‘throughout all Europe, even in the 
most despotic countries, he is known and com- 
mands the highest respect. : 

And ‘he is no fanatic, no blind ultraist, strain- 
ing at'something in the dim distance, which no 
mortal can ever realize. He is simply @ 


ent 
and patriotic man,of high purpose,great ashe 


and unflinching nerve, elevated  above'the fogs 
which encompass and bewilder ordinary mm 

looking over and beyond all sectional, and selfish 
interésts, ‘and bringing all the ‘complicated, vary- 
ing and conflicting interests of every class in so- 


. |eiety, from the highest to’ the lowest, within the 


scope of his mighty comprehension. ' 





He is no sworn enemy of the’ privileged of 
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ders, nor does he incur their very special hatred; 
but, on the other hand, such is the moral sublim- 
ity of his character, thal he commands 'their high- 
est respect, while he is thus sapping,) the very 
foundations upon which they stand. He does 


not contemplate the overthrow of the present or-| 


der of things, very specially, perhaps not at all, 
further than ,to remove the oppressive burdens 
which press tothe earth, in poverty and want, 
‘the vast majority of his ‘countrymen. 

After afew common place‘ preliminaries, I ob- 
served that while I had been’ filled with admira- 
tion at many things I had séen’in England, the 
conviction was éverywhere forced upon me, that 
the Government of the country was instituted 
and upheld for the benefit of the few, at the ex- 
pense of the many. ‘To which he’ replied that 
the British Government was essentially Aristo- 
cratic in its charactér, and the People gloried in 
it as such. “ae 

Whenever the Government became uneéndur- 
able by reason of its oppressions in any ‘particu- 
lar, here would be a popular ebullition, and the 
clamor could only be appeased by granting relief, 
and then the masses would settle back into a qui- 
escent state, perfectly content. 


They did not desire, he said, a radical, change 


“in the Government; having been schooled from| 


infancy to look up to the higher orders with a 
sort of veneration, they would hardly know what 
to do with themselyes if deprived of the. privi- 
lege of so doing; all their ideas of order and] 

"good government would be set afloat. ‘This was 
the general feeling—exceptions of course, there 
were, 

I asked him what was the estimated number 
of landholders in Great,Britain? He said Lord 
Fitz William computed the number to be from 
30 to 40,000, say 35,000, which would make on- 
ly about one in,eight hundred of the inhabitants 
‘of the United Kingdom a landholder, wile the 

_ remaining eight hundred to one were Jandless.— 
And. they loved to have it so, and seemed to have 
no desire to have it otherwise. 

The farmers did;not want to own the land they 
cultivated but seemed to prefer renting it from 
those above them, and, the poor laborers they em- 
ployed were just as well satisfied with their 8s 
week, and seemed to have no higher aspirations. 
The English are a strange people, he continued, 
they delight to walk: in. the. steps of their, fore- 
fathers. from generation to generation, without 
change and without deviation. 

Told him, that it looked yery curious to,me as 
an American, tosee those farm laborers:marched 


into,,the. Crystal, Palace by. hundreds, like so} 


many puppets, with little red ribbons upon their 
hats, and I went,on and related to him the con- 
versation.| had.with them, and when... spoke of 
the reply which one. of them made to,.me, that 
they were not.prospering at the time, hut were 
haying, he.burst intoa roar of laughter, and as 





geon ashe could compose himself sufficiently he 


FARMER. “4851 
said —“Don’t you tell that in America; I charge 
you not to tell it; but J will tell it in the House 
of Commons,” And I doubt not. be will do. it, 
and that it will ring in the -ears of the British 


people. 


That, said he, is but a striking illustration of 
the degraded condition of our laboring classes,— 
In the duties of the particular kinds of work at 
which, they are keptnone could excel them; they 
were as near perfect as they could be. A plow- 
man was aplowman indeed, and no other man 
could turn such a furrow; and so with every oth- 
er department of farm lalor; all were adepts.— 
Ifa ditch was to be dug, the ditcher knew ex- 
actly the best way to do it, and if ever a wythe 
was wanted for an emergency the man to whom 
it belonged to supply it, Tod soon present one 
almost as nicely twisted asa rope. At the same 
time these persons were so abominably ignorant 
that if you asked them who lives in yonder fine 
mansion in full view of their own village, the 
short renly would probably be—‘Don’t know,”’ 
To me this presents anew ,and interesting fea- 
ture-of human character, and one upon which | 
shall expatiate more at large, with a view to sift 
from it a great practical lesson,upon some future 
occasion, an 

Speaking of. the, desirableness of the subdivis- 
ion, of the land and a distribution of proprietor- 
ship among the masses, I remarked to him that 
my impression was, that originally the land was 
divided off among his chiefs, by William the Con- 

ueror, and that from them it had. been entailed 

rom generation. to generation. 

, He replied that, that was, tle beginning of the 
system, but that the nobility had managed to. get 
hold of immense tracts from time to time since, 
until they had arrived ‘at the present gigantic mo- 
nopoly. 

I said to -him—more to hear what he would 
say than for any other.reason—that, as these lands 
were originally parcelled out in ‘this manner 
among: favorites without any equivalent having 


‘been returned for them, it appeared to me in view 


of the monstrous evils that had grown out of the 
system that the great principles of natural justice 
would justify the Government intaking them back 
into'their own possession as a National Domain. 
Here he laughed again, and said it looked rather 
plausible, but it must be considered that there had 
been ‘so-many changes: and transferevces from 
one’ family to’ another that very few of the pres- 
ent entail occupants were the lineal descendants 
of the original ones. 
‘wl asked him if the Jaw of entail could not be 

led): To my surpris”, ie: said there’ was no 
law of ‘entail to be repealed, but ‘only custom.— 
The law, he said, gave'any mam power: over his 
estate twenty-one years ‘after’ ‘his *death,.and jit 
was under the operation of tliis: general law, that 
the nobility had managed fo entail their estates. 
If a nobleman died intestate, his estate ‘was not 
entailed; but from the pride of perpetuating 


all 
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their families, and family Hondts, they were in 
habit of availing themselves of the provision of 
the law to secure the desired end in the person of 
the oldest son. 

“But,” he continued, “the time is coming, and 
that shortly, when the lords themselves, will be 
glad enough to be delivered from the harrassing 
‘inconveniences of entail life, for, he said, it strait- 
ened and pinched them often to the last degree, 
They had’ to keep up a great’ ‘establishment for 
show and parade at an enormous expense; in all 
improvements and public entertainments of every 
description, such as’ church-building, horse-rac- 
ing, &c., they were expected, and, in a manner 
necessitated to lead’ the subscription with a ‘heavy 
amount. And then there were the younger 
members of the family to be provided for, annu- 
ities to he paid to them, ‘d&e.; not to speak of the 
various, reckless éxtravagances of many. These 
things had-so embarrassed them, that many of 
them did not know which way to turn, and there 
would yet, at no distant day, have to bea law 
passed for the sale of encumbered estates in 
England as there had been for similar estates in 
Ireland, and which scarely brought enough to pay 
the encumbrances. . 

I remarked tohim that T had uhderstood the 
British government to consist’ of three-co-ordi- 
nate branches, the monarch, the lords, and the 
commons, each having separate, distinct, and an- 
tayonistic interests to maintain, and that ' the one 
checked and balanced the other; and in this view 
of the matter, I had beeu surprised to finda great 
number of'lérds in the House ‘of Commons, 
which was the popular branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

He replied that they were Lords by courtesy, 
that is, the younger sons of Lords. Still I re- 
marked, they did not consider themselves a yt 
of the cominon people, they were sprigs of no- 
bility, and seemed to be. entitely out of place, in 
appearing’ as the representatives of the people.— 

ery true he said but two causes had operated to 
place them there. In the first place their fathers 
and friends owned so much land, and had so ma- 

‘ny depenaent upon them, that they managed to 

get multitudes of votes for them, and in the sec- 
ond place, the foolish deference which the mass 
of the people had for rank, operated largely in 
their favor. ; 

1 asked him if the evil was not peas previous 
to the passage of the reform bilf of 1830 and 
1831, in reference to what was called the “rotten 
borough” members. He said it was, and that 
many scores of members, who were, sent fiom 
little boroughs under the influenée of their res- 
pective lords, ‘were thus thrown out; but, he ad- 
ded, we must have another sweep. 

. I told him that | had observed that the minis- 
ters made their appearance in the House of Com- 
mons, and took part in the discussions, and that 
the bills before the House, were often called the 
Ministers’ bill, Lord John Russell’s bill, or Lord 





Stanley’s bill, &¢., and that it seemed to me, that 
such a thing ea dodew ‘with ‘the dignity 
of the House, no such thing being’ allowed’ in the 
American Con ™ 

He replied that it was jee to be understood 
of Taté, that'no man could be Minister, who’ did 
not harmonize in séntiment with the’ majority’ of 
the House, and who*would not give his whole ’in- 
fluence to carry out’ the views of that ‘majority, 
and this being so, it was getting to be moré atid 
more the custom to'let the Minister take charge 
of importaht bills, which they were anxious'to 
pass, on account of ‘the influence he would carry 
along with him. 

One question I asked him, should have come in, 
in connection with the reniarks on theovergrovn 
land’ monopoly, but ‘it ‘will do ere’ I was aware 
that in Wisconsin, last winter, a’ law of land lim- 
itation, making it egal for'any one person to pos- 
sess more than five ‘hundred acres of ‘land, came 
within one vote of passing the Legislature——and I 
asked him what he the’t-would be the operation 
of such a law in America... He remarked, in the 
first place, that it must be to a great extent, in- 
operative. It would be very difficuléto know how 
much land a person had in different localities,and 
if that difficulty could’be obviated; there would 
be numerous ways of evadingthe law, such as 
deeding property to ‘different members of the 
family, &e. In the second place, he said he did 
not think America had anything to apprehend 
from land Monopoly, certainly not from: such:mo- 
nopoly asexisted here, so different were the’ feel - 


ings, habits and general character of the people. 


I observed that his views ‘of the’ tythe system 
corresponded with those of ‘a dissenting minister, 
with whom I converséd, and which are at vati- 
ance with the ideas ‘generally entertained on ‘the 
subject in Ameri¢a.’ ‘The impression theré ‘is, 
that the tythe comes out of the farmers, but they 


‘say that the claim for'tythes ‘arises out of the pro- 


prietorship of one-tenth of: the ‘Jand, which was 
originally given to the Church’ out’and ont; ‘to 
the Catholic Church, I think’ at first, and trans- 
fered’ by Henry the Eighth, to'the Church of 
ro and when the land is sold, or rented, a 
deduction of one-tenth is made ‘from the prive, 
in consideration of this. But, after all I do not 
see clearly, how itis that the farmer pays noth- 
ing. The cost of production must certainly come 
out of him, I sheuld think, © Ainother / question 
seemed to be needéd to clear this up.’ 

‘In régard to tiflés, which exert such an ormpip- 
otent sway upon these islands, I enquired of ‘fitm 
in reference to the manufacture of so ah a 
commodity,, that ff ‘conferred’ unearthly conse- 
quence upon mortal man.’ He said the Quéen 
and her Ministers created them out of nothing. 
This had ever been the prerogative of the Mon- 
arch and his Ministers, and it had been effectual- 


ly employed to gratify the propensities. of’ the 


people. aes. ot 
peaking in reference to this general subject, 
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»be observed that he thought I must be vastly in- 
terested in the country newspapers here, most of 
which were half ‘filled up in describing the dress- 
es worn by the nobility upon public occasions, 
such. as balls, horses-races, de. | replied .that | 
had, not been able to look into one of them. .with- 
out being sickened to nausea, Ile said he tho’t 
the American papers,filled with accounts of canal 
and railroad, and other improvements, read quite 
as well. 

He remarked, that I visited England under 
eircumstances, which would prevent my seeing 
the darkest shades of the picture, for all, classes 
were just now, in a prosperous condition, that ‘is, 
what they considered prosperous, bad as it must 

yseem tome, After a while; there would come 
‘round another periodical revulsion, when things 
would put-on; quite another face, and ¢ontent 
would give place to restiveness and clamor. 

Much more was said, but this must suffice. 

Your. ob’t serv’t. W arren IsHam. 


as 


WUMBER XXvV1. 


MR. NESBIT, OF SPITTAL. 


Brrwick-on-i weep, Aug. 26, 1851. 

Among the ‘many extensive farmers. upon 
Tweedside,(which means the valley of the Tweed, ) 
from whom I have derived: much profitable infor- 
mation, Mr. Nesbit, of Spittal, is by no means the 
least worthy of notice. 

And here, by the way, is an example of the 
discouragements which lie in the way of agricul- 
tural improvement in this country,connected with 
the tenure on which the farmers hold their lands, 
and of which I have befvre spoken. Mr. Nesbit 
has. gone beyond most, farmers in this region in 
expenditures for the improvement of the soil. He 
has raised the farm on which he lives from a low 
to a very high state of cultivation, by draining, 
manuring, &c,; and now he is compelled to leave 
it, or pay a most extravagant. rent, and. he has 
chose: the former alternative, as the least'of the 
two evils. Thus he:is forced to abandon the 
large amount of capital; which he has expended 
upon the soil, and his landlord clutches it without 
scruple, having all the advantage of the additional 
rent it will bring him. . This is the successor. of 
the lanulord with whom he gontracted, he having 
died a, year or two since, and the lease is;now out. 
And every farmer who. takes a lease, or confi- 
dingy sits himself down as a tenant at will, is li- 

¢ at all times.to the, sare contingency. And 
mo:e than sll that, he is liable to A core of an- 

" hoyances and impositions, even where the death 
of the landlord does not transpire, although, as I 
said, the lordlings of the soil,as a matter of poliey, 
are mighty “cosey” with, their tenants just now, 
many of them frequently sitting down at their ta- 
bles, but not vce versa, mind ye. . It is only by 
“condescension” that they can maintain their po- 
sition, _ While they are thus,condescending, and 


gracious, they are almost worshipped by a large 
portion of the people; while, if. they stiffened 
themselves up, and undertook to play the tyrant 
now to the extent they furmerly did, their chance 
would be slim indeed. hs 

' Fortunately,Mr. N. has one or two other farms 
under a high state of cultivation also, to one of 
which, I believe, he intends to remoye. He has 
been thinking seriously of removing to Ireland, 
and making an attempt-to cultivate some of. the 
deserted farms of that deserted island; and he 
showed me a correspondence which he had with 
‘Lord Somebody onthe subject. The induce- 
ments offered were extraordinary. The land was 
represented with a soil from eight to sixteen inch- 
es deep, and was offered to him at nine shillings 
sterling per acre rent, the landlord paying the 
tithes, which is not more than a third the rent of 
land in England and Scotland, and the soil, as 
represented, is a hundred per cent. better. But 
such is the insecurity for life and. property there, 
that he has about given up the idea of going. It 
is this which has driven away the old tenanta,and 
brought down the rents to almost a nominal 
amount. Andit is from this cause, that the en- 
cumbered estates of the nobility in Ireland, are 
now selling for less than half their real value. 

Mr. Nesbit’s method of culture does not differ 
materially from that of the best farmers in the 
country generally, although there are few who 
are as much advanced. One of his first remarks 
was, that farmers were not so sharp as manufac- 
turers, in the outlay of capital. The latter un- 
derstood very well,that the profit would be about 
in proportion to the extent of the outlay, and 
were not slow in availing themselves of any im- 

rovements which might be introduced. Andso 
it must be with the farmer, if he would derive 
any considerable profit from his vocation. A 
great many farmers seemed to think that all the 
money they expended upon the soil, was dead 
aid buried. But if judiciously buried, there 
would be a resurrection with a large interest, .at 
least as much, and probably much more than the 
investments of the manufacturer yielded, in pro- 
portion to the amount expended, and it was at- 
tended with no more uncertainty. In putting his 
money into the soil, the farmer, if he was worthy 
of his calling, was depositing it in a safe place— 
committing it to a faithful trust—and in due time, 
he would reap an abundant reward. And this 
was said by a man who cultivates the land of an- 
other, and who has suffered as above described 
from the evils of lease-hold tenure, and.said, too, 
in respect to farmers who hold land by the same 
tenure. How much more forcibly, then, do his 
remarks apply to our own farmers, who cultivate 
their own lands. — 

In my account of Mr. Smith’s farm, it was sta- 
ted that he was in the habit of feeding off his 
turnips with his sheep,in the field. J should have 
said, that he first pulls out a part of them, say ev- 
ery alternate one, to feed to his other stock. Ma- 
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ny farmers pursue this method. Mr. Nesbit pulls 
his turnips for the most part, and cuts them up 
for fattening neat stock, ‘Last year, he bought 
up thirty or forty head of short horns and Irish 
cattle, which he fattéd upon turnips. I asked 
him what he realized per acre for his turnips fed 
out in this way; to which he replied, that the tur- 
nips fed to his Irish cattle yielded him ten pounds 
per acre, which is not far trom fifty dollars per 
acre, which is: certainly an extraordinary profit, 
and more than is generally realized. 

The turnip crop seems to be, to the farmers 
here, what the Indian corn crop is to our farmers, 
answering the same purpose precisely. Nor does 
one acre of turnips cost any more than an acre of 
corn, or very little, ifany. They are sown with 
the drill, and thinned with the hoe, asI described, 
and dressed with the horse hoe, and the harvest- 
ing certainly does not involve more labor than 
that of Indian corn. And the cutting them up 
with a machine, is certainly but trifling compared 
to the labor and expense of shelling and grinding 
the corn. Our immense fields of Indian corn, so 
beautiful to the eye, are nowhere to be seen 
here; but in their place, appear equally immense 
fields of turnips. ‘They grow twenty tons to the 
acre. I have no doubt it will be profitable for 
our farmers to embark in root culture to some 
extent, especially when the completion of railroad 
communication shall open the eastern markets to 
our beef. 

1 remarked to Mr. N., that we had an easier 
and less expensive way of keeping up the fertility 
of our lands, than ‘seemed to be necessary here. 
He asked how—and |'told him by clovering, and 
turning under the crop'when it ‘was broken up, 
by which means our lands could not only be kept 
from degenerating, but improying. To which 
he replied, that he had no doubt'of' it, and’ifhe 
were going to America, that would be the system 
he should adopt, in place of the guano,bone-dust, 
&ec., which they had to apply ‘so liberally here. 
Even here, he said, the turnip-top, turned under, 
made quite a difference’ in the crop. 


‘Mr. Nesbit ordered his, gig, and drove me over 
his, three farms,which all lie in the neighborhood, 


and upon all of which were luxuriant crops of 


wheat,oats,barley,turnips,and beans. Upon one of 
his farms,he was making preparations for liming. 
Mr. Smith,of Norham, told me that he applied about 


sixty bushels of lime once in sixteen years.—. 


And added, that it had a tendency to destroy a 
destructive turnip worm, called fingers and toes. 
It is so denominated from the fact, that when it 
eats off the root of the turnip, the plant makes an 
effort to recover, by putting out prongs resem- 
bling fingers’ and toes, but ineffectually. He 
pulled some,.to show me the unnatural product. 
But I was riding with Mr. Nesbit. As we 
were passing a ois igen alot he remarked to 
me that there lived'a man who was lately rich, 


but he had been reduced to poverty ‘by his red- 
coat sons. J have heretofore spoken of hunting 





as a national. passion, but’ neglected to speak of 
the national hunting costume, which consists” in 
red coats, and other’ things fo ‘co d. The 
term used above, then; ‘fred-coat) gons,'?) will: be 
readily understood. But for the calamities thus 
entailed upon him, Mr. N.:said) the: man would 
now have been worth a hundred thousand pounds, 
He ascribed it to the influence of the mother,who, 
he said,wanted her sons to.associate with the high 
hunting orders. 

And thus it is, (and this is only one-of the al- 
most infinite variety of ways,) that the influence 
of the higher orders is exerting its , demoralizing. 
and ruinous effect upon the people of this realm, 
I inight give you a sad chapter upon, this:sub- 


ject. 


Mr...N. drove me to a.coal-pit in the neighbors 
hood. It was not’ near|/as deep as some, being 
about seven hundred feet; but at that depth, an 
engine of a hundred horse power was necessary. 
This engine, worked three pumps... The. first 
pump raised the. water.to a given height, and 
emptied it into a cistern, from which the second 
pump raised it to another given height, and hand- 
ed it over to a third, which raised it..to the sur- 
face, or to a point thirty or forty feet below the 
surface, whence it was conducted off by a sluice, 
The engine also carried the machinery, connected 
with which was a monstrous drum, around which 
was wrapped a wire cable, which towed and ele- 
vated the coal ¢ars in the shaft. ' 

My. N. is full of fun, and I had a fine visit at 
his house, wliere 1 met his brother, also an ex- 
tensive farmer, and equally full of fun. 

Respectfully yours, “pate 
Warren Isnam. - 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TUSCANY WHEAT: © 


Mr. Epiorr;—I have been informed by two 
of my brother Farmers at a distance; that the 
Tuscany wheat purchased of me last season did 
not yield to their satisfaction —I attribute this re- 
sult. to an open winter, or want of snow during 
the last winter. {n my neighborhood there has 
been a reasonable quantity of snow consequently 
the yield of wheat has been very abundant, more 
particularly the Tuscany variety. I have'ascer- 
tatned to my satisfaction there were one thousand 
acres of Tuscany wheat sowed in Berrien county 
the last season, averaging twénty bushels per 
acre. “A circumstance I regret, my wheat is a 
littlé mixed with the bearded variety, occasioned 
by threshing different kinds in the same machine. 
I obviate 'this difficulty partially by clipping the 
heads from the bearded wheat from four or five 
acres as it heging to head out. A boy with a thin 
bladed shoe knife,‘ will cleanse an acre per day. 
The blade should be®placed'in the end of a stick 
three to four feet'long, so thatin passing through 
the wheat a land or swath ten feet wide may be 
cut. Yours, W. Dovengnrrr. 








"|. Warren Isham, Bditor ... 
‘DETROIT, NOVEMBER, ‘1851. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
VOL. X. OLD SERIES, 
To the patrons of the Farmer. 
A single additional No, will close the ninth 
volume of the Michigan Farmer, and the fourth 
year of my labors in the great field of agricul- 


ture. I entered that field under many difficulties 
anit discouragements, but the clouds which hung 

















over it, have broken’ away, the sun has shone out, 


the dews of heaven have fallen upon it,it is green 
with promise—and now settle it—shall the full 
corn in. the’ear “ be gathered.” 

This is'a question which none but yourselves can 
answer, 4 work which no others can achieve. Of 
whatever ‘has been acomplistied,'o you belor gs the 
credit—to all who have willed the support and the 
prosperity of the Farmer, and emphatically to 
the noble band, whose pérsevering efforts have 
contributed so effectually to swell its subscription 
list. ‘They have acted as its lifeguard ,—faith{ul- 
ly have they fought its battles, and gloriously have 
they triumphed. 

~ But the triumphs which have been acheived, 

I trust, are but the forerunners and the pledges 
a @ succession of triumphs still more important, 
through which, one after another, the cause is to 
be carried, and to your hands I commit it in the 
full assurance that it is safe. ; 

appy am I to inform you that the Michigan 

‘armer is favorably known throughout Great 
Britain. Often do [ meet with persons, in all 

rts of the country, who occasionally receive 
it from their friends in the United States and ma- 
ny.a cordial welcome have, 1 received as. its 
conductor, and the compliments which have been 
bestowed upon it by the most intelligent agricu!tu- 
ists in, te, United kingdom, have been alike 
ateful and encouraging, . — 

OM correspondence ped ee tage has hith- 
erto been conducted under every possible disad- 
vantage, as I have been the victim of ill-health 
ever since I left New. York,and much of the time 
have been confined to my room, under a_ course 
of medical treatment, After five months. of suf. 
fering, however, 1 am at length, by the kind 
providence of God measurably restored, and hope, 
to be able to increase the interest of my long cor- 
respondence, ye 

Bot this will.of course very, much depend up- 
on circumstances yet to be deyeloped—upon the 
efforts made to extend the circulation of the Far. 
mer, and forward payments, Should that, suc- 
cess be at all commensurate with the outlay, re- 
quired, I shall spend yet many months in travers- 
ing the different countries of Tas for the pur- 
pose of gathering information to give interest to. 
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its;columns, Whether I shall do.so or retarn. 
home isa question for yourselves; to, settle, My 
expenses are necessarily very great,, and, they 
haye;been much increased ; by ; my,,sickness-—l 
scarcely dare .tell‘you how,much, ,,Whether.it 
is. worth yout; while to devote a little extra atten- 
tion to the interests of the Farmer in your res- 
pective neighborhoods, for the , sake of keeping 
me in this Feld, yourselves. must determine. Your 
aggregate interest in the matter.is greater , than 
mine, and if you so will it, so it, shall be. The 
same terms will be granted for procuring subseri- 
bers, as were given last. year. I take it for grant- 
ed that last year’s. premiums were all promptly, 

id. Ifany.one.has been neglected, or. over- 
coked, the matter shall at once be set. to_righis 
upon the case being made known.at,the office, ,._., 

Every man of you, then, who feels an interest 
in this matter, is hereby constituted an agent to: 
procure’ subscribers. and receive. and transmit, 
monies, Don’t trouble your. heads ahout, prospec-, 
tyses. A: prospectus.is nothing but words-—take 
the thing itself, a copy of the;Farmer, show it,and 
if you. get the nameand the money thats gute 
sufficient. And fnow..is. the time for, action, 
before the ground has, been preoccupied, and the 
harvest snheved rates is no time to be lost.— 
Specimen numbers, to any extent will be furnish; 
od. Remember that thousands have been here- 
tofore lost tothe Farmer in some sections of the 
country from the delay of its friends in present- 
ing its claims, 

Once more then, come bravely up. to, the work 
—let there be a general rally, a bold onset—let 
there be skill, activity and: nerve equal.to the 
emergency—every: man _,at.bis post, and on the 
alert, and the circulation:of ihe Farmer may be; 
doubled, and the;sphere of its. influence greatly, 
extended, And,have you not hitherto found that 
the more, you. haye,done for the Farmer the more 
it has done.for you—-that the means expended to 
increase the interest, of its columns, ,haye kept 
pace fully with the increase of its. patronage—- 
and is not this an. encouragement to continued 
and increased ‘efforts in its bebalf, a pledge that 
such efforts will not be lost upon it. '. 

Most respectfully your deyoted and humble 
servant in the great cause, : 
“Warren Isuam. - 

P. S. The postmasters and others,to whom this 
No. is sent, are requested to interest themselves 
in its circulation. 





The, Gardener’s Chronicle says, to raise trees 
from cuttings make two drills 3 inches apart, pa- 
rallel with each other, bend, the cuttings and put, 
the, two ends in. the drills, leaving at, the middle 
point a good. eye.or a small. shgot, ‘The earth, 
with which the drills are filled should be made 
very fine, and the cuttings watered a (es times, 
We believe this a good idea, andthe plan worthy 
of extensive trial If. we can, raise trees from 





cuttings, a valuable purpose, will be supplied. 
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FENCES. AND, ROADS... 
A decision of very great’ ‘importance to the 
‘4 A fl OL Mg aE 4 ‘ 

farming community,; has lately been delivered by 
the Supreme Court.of this State, in, the case of 
E.' Williams vs. the: Michigan Central. Rail- 
road Company?’ The' plaintiff had ‘some horees, 
which straying from his premises into the high- 
way, and ,thenee. .upon the railroad were kill- 
ed by a passing train, |/Horses were. “free com- 
moners’” in the'town of Dearborn, where the ac- 
cident occurred. Suit was brought in the County 
Court, and the case was reserved by the County 
Judge for the opinion’ of the Supreme Court,— 
In the course of this opinion the whole subject 
of domestic animals. feeding or . straying on, a 
highway is examined with great care; many. legal. 
points hitherto popularly held to be doubtful are 
clearly elucidated, and ‘while the decision is 
against the plaintiff, on, the score that his. horses 
were tresspassing,it is ably proved that no animals 
have the right of living on the public ways unless 
the township owns a bona fide common, and has 
legally given permission for its use. As regards 
the Railroad, we shal} say no..more, because it is 
a mere local question affecting few; and it, is 
now settled for ever that no damages can be re- 
covered for animals killed while unlawfully there- 
upon; but the other branch of the question is of 
great, and vital importance to. the, farmers, prob- 
ably in every partof the State; andit has been, 
we beli-ve, very generally misunderstood. It 
is the common practice in mainy places that we 
are acquainted, with, for small or negligent farm- 
ers, short perhaps of pasture at. home, to turn 
more or less of their stock. on ‘to the Road: to 
live. The consequences universally are detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the neighboring land own- 
ers; a gate can scarcely be opened but some of 
these wandering animals rush in; trees are des~ 
troyed; fences broken; the animals learn to‘be 
breachy and leap into the’ standing crops; heavy 
and expensive fences must be. maintained; and, 
much ill feeling is, ereated in, the, cnmmunity.-— 
Hitherto, however, this evil has been looked! up- 
on as one not provided against in our laws; ard 
has been borne as other necessary evils are, with 
such patience as Heayen has blessed the sufferer 
with, It.is now.clearly shown, {hat such aa opin- 
ion was a mistake; and. that whoever thus turns 
out his stock to pasture on the road, on his neigh* 


_“This . decision goes no further than to carry 


| outan elementary principle in the ‘common law. 


Horses in the town of Dearborn being free. com- 
moners under some township rule or regulation 
does not change the effect of this principle of 
common law, or the vested private, rights of the 
defendauts or other individual citizens, The idea 
that because horses and cattle are free commoners 
that therefore. they have the lawful right of tres- 
passing on private property ‘is. absurd—prepos- 
terousin the extreme, .What are free _common- 
ers? Where may they run? In Holliday vs. 
Marsh (3 Wend. R. 147) the Supreme Court 
says, “Suppose'a' case whére a town has no 
common land, and they pass a by-law.: permitting. 
cattle and horses to run. at large, where are, they 
torun? . Surely, not, on, individual _ property.— 
Where then? in the highway? ,The. public has 
simply a right of passage over the highway,— 
The owner of the land through which the high- 
way passes, is the owner of the soil and’ the tim- 
ber, except what, is necessary to. make bridges, 
or otherwise.aid in making the highway passable, 
and if the ywner of the soil owns the, timber why 
not the grass?’ The doctrine established by 
this decision is in accordance with a fundamental 


| principle of the common law, which has been re- 


cognized by elementary writers, and vein) de- 
cisions in England and this country for a great 
length of time, Though every highway is said 
to be the King’s, yet the king has nothing except 
the right of passage for himself and his people; 
the freehold.and. all the profit, as trees &e. be- 
long tothe Jord or owner of the soil, who may 


| have action of trespass for digging up the ground 


of the highway.” 

It thus appears that every farmer owns’ the 
grass or pasture én the road in front of his own 
land. It is as much his private property as that 
within the fence. If A. wishes to consume this 
grass he is perfectly right in putting his cattle 
upon it, if by any means he can keep them there; 
but if, of a surety, they will wandet on to B.’s 
land, and eat his grass, then the act becomes il- 
legal and dishonest, quite as much so, as if A. 
were intentionally to drive his cattle into B.’s 
field.. Wetrust that.now the subject is under- 
stood, our farmers will.takea proper view of it, 
and that this negligent habit, so,full,of quarrels 


anid social evils in its conseq ucaces, will be! hence- 
forth frowned down by a healthy “public opinion. 


No man has a moral right to keep more stock 
than he can feed on his own land. If he has 
more let him sell them, ‘The. very, fact, of +his 
keeping them proves that he intends to keep them 
at his neighbor's vxpense; and let it be recollect- 


igh-| ed, that that man, who regardless of moral right 


bor’s land, is committing ‘an illegal ‘and dishonest 
act, : 7 et 





can only be restrained from evil, by the fear of 
civil or criminal law, is ready ‘to perpetrate any 
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outrage from the consequences of which he hope® 
to escape. : 

We spoke of the necessity of strong fences in 
this connection. Last summer it was our good 
fortune to spend a few days in Stonington, Con- 
necticut. Now we have long looked upon our 
New England Brethren as the example, beyond 
all others, of practical good sense; and whenever 
we are in any of the Eastern States, we are al- 
ways on the watch to learn something new and 
valuable. During our drives around that very 
pretty village, we were greatly surprised. at the 
state of the fences. Hete we hold that a good 
fence proves a good farmer; but there, the finest 
fields were divided from the high road by alow 
stone dyke, or two,thin rails leaving many feet; 
space between them—such fences as would not 
keepin a Michigan calf, and © certainly not be a 
circumstance toa Michigan hog. The cost of 
maintaining these fences could be nothing, and 
we were evil disposed enough to envy so sensible 
a people. On inquiry we found that no stock of 
any kind was allowed to run at large; each per- 
son took care.of his own; and the animals never 
being allowed to trespass, never wished to do so. 
There wasa degree of honesty, good sense, and 
economy about this, that greatly pleased us, and 
we recommend the consideration of it to our 
readers. The fences of Michigan—not to keep 
in our own, but to keep out other people’s stock, is 
an enormous annual (ax, which, if required by 
the Government would almost cause a rebellion; 
and yet which is quietly borne from year to year, 
that a few.carcless farmers may keep a few, more 
poor cattle or hotses, than they could otherwise 


honestly do; and if to this be added the annual. 


loss of crops destroyed, and the cost of litigation, 
it will amaunt in the aggregate to a frightful im- 
post on the agricultural community. C.F, 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Mr. Berrs, Sir:—Please give the following an 
insertion in your paper as the public may be expec- 
ting a decision. of the judges appointed to: decide; 
upon the merits .as to superiority of ten colts, the 
get of Ivanhoe (Mr. Philip’s horse) and the same 
number of colts the get of Bucephalus (Mr. A. 
Y. Moore’s horse.) — 

We the undersigned respectfully state that in 
consequence’ of ‘Walter G. Beckwith, one of the 
judges being absent, and from some unavoidable 
circumstance but seven of Ivanhoe’s colts were 
exhibited,no decision was made as to the superior- 
ity of either horse as a stock getter. 

The colts! of both borses were in bad condition, 





which however Was satisfactorily accounted for by 
their owners; evidently showing that no extra 
care had been taken to improve their general ap- 
pearance, still the gét of both horses were of gaod 
size—very active in their movements and possess- 
ed many points in. their form and. symmetry 
which indicates when matured, sightly, firm and 
hardy animals, and we have no hesitancy in rec- 
ommending the above named horses as worthy 
the attention of both breeders and purchasers. 
Yours; , ° M. Freeman. 
ARCHIBALD JEWELL. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


. Troy, Sept. 19th, 1851. 
Mr. Charles Betts, 

Dear Sir: The package of “Chinese” wheat 
you sent me was received ‘to-day; please accept 
my sincere thanks for the same. I will sow it’ 
and will. give it a fair trial, yet I think thatit is a 
variety that has been long and extensively culti- 
vated in this part of the State known as “Swamp 
wheat.” The size and shape ‘of the berry are the 
same, and also the color is as near as it would be 
likely to be if grown on a different soil. Ido not 
found my opinion on the appearance of the wheat 
alone, Some six years ago | received several 
packages of wheat from the Patent Office, one of 
which was marked “China Wheat.” - It’ ripened ' 
early, the heads were well filled, the kernels were 
large, plump, and hada fine appearance. The 
product was sown again the ensuing fall, and at 
harvest compared with the Swamp Wheat, and 
pronounced the same in every particular. Still 
| may be inistaken, and this may not be the same 
variety as the one sent me, but Iwill sow the 
Chinese and Swamp, together, and then it gan be 
readily ascertained whether they are the same. 

I am sowing, this, fall, several new kinds of 
wheat, (or said to be new,) among which are the 
Golden Drop, and one other’ kind just received: 
from England, ‘but shall not» be disappointed if. 
none of them prove worthy. ofcultivation. I have 
so,often been disappointed, or deceived, that I 
place no reliance whatever, on the high recom- 
mendations that are often sent abroad from the 
Patent Office and from other sources. [he high- 
ly recommended “Troy” or “Coad” wheat, dis- 
tributed last year by the Patent Office, said to 
have come from Ancient Troy, (when was it 


brought from there?) has long since been tried in 


this State and in England, and condemned. It 
has had a fair trial with me the last season—the 
wheat, is shrunken and worthless. ‘The highly 
recommended “Tuscan” that produces so won- 
derfully in Berrien county, is pot hardy enough 
to stand the winter of Oukland county, and with 
me, if f had not had other varieties mixed with it, 


that could standa frost, the crop would have been 


lost. 

My own experience in growing new varieties 
of wheat has,been such, that I would advise no 
farmer to change wheat to any considerable ex- 
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tent, unless he -was sure that, it had, been 
successful ina climate and ‘soil similar to his 





own. In haste, yours, 
: ! e. Linus Cone. 
P.S.—I return. afew grains of the Chinese 


wheat, and send afew of the Swamp, i 
may compare them. L. C. 
EXHIBITION OF STOCK AT THE STATE 
FAIR. 
HORSES. 


In this department, the show was quite ordina- 
ry; too much 80, even for Michigan, considering 
the great value here, of good animals of this 
class, After counting ut two or three breeding 
mares, the sanie nuniber. of spans of matched 
horses, and four stallions, you may'keep the rest 
at the plow. . And among the stallions, there was 
but one which would have been pronounced ex- 
cellent in all points, and that was the “Michigan 
Cockfighter,” owned by Mr. I. Scram, of Gene- 
see. It is surprising that more vigorous efforts 
have not been made by our farmers who have 
the means, to improve this most useful,and there 
fore most valuable, of all domestic animals.) A 
good horse, at this time, will readily bring from 
$80 to $120. A colt shown by Mr. Graham, of 
Three Rivers, a very nettlesome creature, and 
sold, we understood, for $300, was possessed of a 
beautiful form, and’ his movements were very 
‘graceful, and no doubt’ he-would produce an ex- 
cellent breed for light carriages, but for strength, 
and endurance under hard labor, he is good for 
nothing. 

A black horse of French blood, had ‘some ex- 
cellent points'as a draft horse. ; 

CATTLE. 


We have before observed that the show of 
cattle was good. In Durham and Devonshire 
bulls, there was a grand display. The animal in 
this class which secured a more marked attention, 
was one owned by Mr. Ira Phillips, of Macomb 
county. He was or a pure white; very large, 
wide, full breast, head erect, and altogether was 
a most noble animal. He was a Durham. We 
noticed two or three first-rate animals of this 
breed from Canada. The Durham heifers of Mr. 
Sly, of Plymouth, were admirable. 

The Devonshires of Mr. Smith, of Coldwater, 
presented a fine array; and together with a few 
other stands on the ground, afforded a group. of 
the, most perfect cattle we ever saw. ; 

There was but little competition in fat cattle, . 
‘SHEEP, , 
oticed a large number of Me- 





In this. class, we n 


rinos from different parts of our own State, and 
some from Vermont...Among the latter were 
some fine bucks; but it was with difficulty that 
they stood upon their feet, under,their load of 
oil, gum, and wool. -Those. who purchase these 
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There were exhibited, also, several pens of 

South Downs, Leicesters, and one or two of Sax- 

ons. For beauty of form, the South Downs can- 

not be excelled. 

Hocs.—There were but few on the ground,but 
those were excellent animals. 

Of the Poultry we cannot speak, having no 
acquaintance with the’ different varieties, conse: 
quently ‘we are not able to judge of their merits. 

There are many important considerations con- - 
nected with the’keeping of good stock. 

Ilon. Eben Newton, of Ohio, in an address at 
the Portage County Fair, remarked: “Good 
stock, well cared for, has an important connection 
with the value of your farms. ‘It brings people 
to your townships and to. your. farms, and gives 
you an acquaintance and influence abroad; and 
if your attention is engaged about your stock, it 
will be about your:farms, and:both will be good.” 

Good stock always attracts capital, and men 
congregate theré who are versed in the science 
of breeding; facts are exchanged, notonly in ref- 
erence to improved breeds, but ulso to the — 
most valuable for their ‘sustenance and growth, 
the ‘modes of cultivation, shelters, and ‘finally’ to 
every subject of practical farming; and thus lt is, 
that where improved stock is to be found, there 
also will be found the true spirit of improvement 
in everything connected with a judicious system 
of husbandry. 

Thought once awakened and aroused, scans 
every corner, and in active development, spreads 
through the community like.a contagion. Plans 
are laid, sysrEm is established, and the product is, 
a'general improvement in mipd, manners, and 
farming. 

ImpLEMENTS.—A better display of implements 
could not be desired. We have not space to 
particularize, though many that were on the 
ground deserve a special notice, and we shall 
hereafter speak of such, but for the present, must 
refer our readers to the list of premiums for in- 
formation in reference to the merit of ai ticles—C.B. 











COUNTY FAIRS. 


We have heard from several counties. which 
have held Fairs this autumn, and from all, ‘the 
most cheering intelligence is given, ‘The coun- 
ties heard from are, Oakland, Washtenaw, Mon- 
roe, Lenawee, Hillsdale, St. Joseph, and Berrien. 
These counties have all had a triumphant time.— 
Stock. and fruit have been spoken of in all cases 
as being unexpectedly good, 

, Our. friend; 5. B. 5 ant of Hillsdale, writes: 
“We have had a -fine time; the people turned 
out. in numbers sufficient to demonstrate that 
they are not asleep, but wide awake, ready, will- 
ing, and determined to keep,-pace with their 
neighbors in the march of improvement and pro- 
ress... , & 
‘ We had on exhibition, Bakewell, French and 
Spanish Merino.sheep,‘not imported either, Dur- 





sheep must calculate to 
pelting storms, 


protect. them from our 


ham and Devon cattle, working oxen, and some 
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excellent horses. Then there ,was our grand | pos 


show of fruit, butter, cheese, vc. Friends from 
Branch, Calhoun and Lenawee, were here to.en- 
courage us in our good undertaking. + 

In the afternoon, we listened to an address by 
the Hon. E. H, C. Wilson, and our farmers must 
confess that he gave them some good advice.— 
Though himself a lawyer, be is fully aware, that 
upon the intelligence and prosperity of the farm- 
er, rests the suceess and profits, not only of his 
own, but of all other professions.” 

We hope to hear from others. O, B, 








Editorial Correspondence. 





NOTES FROM SCOTLAND, 
NUMBER XXYII. 


SCOTCH FARMING, 


Perta, Aug. 29, 1851. 

As you will perceive by the above date, I have 
at length arrived in the Highlands of Scotland, 
Perth being about 33 miles north of Stirling, 
which is on the confines, between the High and 
Lowlands. 

On my way I visited farms in East, Mid:and 
West Lothians, the first being esteemed the most 
highly cultivated and productive spot in Scotland. 
But throughout the whole country there is a much 
higher standard of culture here than in England, 
except in a few instances here and there. 

As the few good farmers in England, however, 
derived their system from the Scotch farmers, 
who were foremost in improvement, it was to be 
anticipated, that I should find here much the 
same system pursued, as] found there. But still 
I can go nowhere without learning something 
new. 

With the farms of Mr. Brodie, in East Lothian, 
and Mr. Finnie, in Mid Lothian,(three miles 
from Edinburgh) I was particularly interested, 
andalso with that of Mr. Murray, of West Lo- 
thian. 

Mr. Finnie informed me, that he was in the 
habit of procuring manures to the amount of gev- 
enty shillings per acre annually, that is three 
pounds and ahalf sterling, or about 17 dollars, 
and all this in addition to the immense quantity 
of stable manure which he makes, He cultivates 
twelve hundred acres, and all the straw of his 
immense grain crap is put into the yard as fast as 
his cattle are able to: trample it down, and he has 
a large number of cattle constantly feeding for 
the market. His stables (of ee) seemed to 
me, would extend a quatter of a mile, if put in 
a line with each other. And every one of them 
has a drain into which {he ‘liquid manure perco- 
lates, and which is thus conducted off into a large 
tank, or resorviir, which is dug in the ground out- 
side the building:, on the. brow of a-hill, from 
which it is conducted by pipes, ‘and js, thus dif- 
fused over the surface of the soil. He also has 
a large building where he manufactures his com- 
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conducted thither to form a part of the compost. 

I observed a little thing in his horse stable, 
which is certainly worth imitating. Who does 
not know, that the horse de.ights to’ throw the 
contents of his manger adrift by the toss of his 
nose. To counteract this propensity, little nar- 
row straps of iron are nailed across the manger, 
at such distances apart, as just to allow tlie horse 
room to put his nose between them to take np his 
food, and thus is prevented wanton waste. I ask- 
ed no questions, the case being an obvious one. 

Upon my saying to him that our lands ;could 
be kept improving with a trifling outlay eompar- 
ed to what seemed tobe necessary here, and 
that when run down, they could be restored with 
far less difficulty, he replied that. the lands here 
had been so long under cultivation, that the or- 
ganic elements seemed to be all dissipated, and 
when the land was suffered, to run down, it re- 
quired at least nine.or ten years. to bring it up 
again, even with the most, lavish expenditure of 
manures. He remarked further, that they were 
so far North, and had so much cloudy weather to 
vintercept the rays of the sun, that unless vegeta- 
tion was forced by high culture, it would not ma- 
ture, | 
I have observed in both England and Scotland, 
that the wheat crop is cut much earlier than it 
generally is with us. It is true, that some of our 
people have adopted the, practice of cutting 
it in the doughy state... But I have never seen 
any cut at as early astage with us, as it is here. 
They scarcely wait for it to get into the 
doughy state, and this has become a general prac- 
tice. There is no doubt that, more and: better 
flour is the result, and the,immense loss which is 
often experienced from shelling, is saved. 

Returning from Mr, Finnie’s I passed by the 
roadside, about a hundred “shearers’’ (reapers) 
nearly all Irish, eating their dinners, which con- 
sisted of sixteen ounces of bread each, and a bot- 
tle of what they called poorbeer.. This consti- 
tuted their dinner. Their employer, one o 
them told me, gave them one shilling a day and 
found them dinner and breakfast, (the latter con- 
sisting of oatmeal porri:lge) and they had to pro- 
cure their own suppers, out of the shilling they 
received for wages—pretty hard, said he, for me 
to support a wife and aay hates ypon reat much 
left after getting their suppers. ey consisted 
of about an equal proportion of men and women, 
girls and boys, besides “young, uns,” in abun- 
dance. They said they wanted meat, and could 
work better on it, but could not get it. 

It is an interesting, tho’ painful spectacle, to 
see such a number of “shéarers,” men, women, 
boys and girls, making battle upon’ a’ wheatfield, 
carrying a breadth of fifty rods every time thro’. 
hey do not use the teethed syckle here, nor in 
the North of England, so far as I observed, but 
a hook very much like it, ard sharpened like a 





scythe, with which they slash down their grain, 
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say once across the breadth which they take, 
and then gather it with the same. _ 

Among the English and Scotch ‘laborers, I 
have sometimes seen ruddy faced young damsels, 
- with their hair nicely curled and fixed, as though 
they had gone itito the harvest field to make their 
market. I observed one such spitting on her 
hand so as_ to hold wii a firmer grasp to the 
handle of the sickle—auglt! 

But of all the enthusiastic devotees of agricul- 
tural reform, I have found none to exceed Mr, 
Drummond, the elder of three brothers, ptoprie- 
tors of the Agricultural Museum, at Stirling, and 


of another at Dublin, in which are collected |: 


every imaginable variety of agricultural imple- 
ments, both of this and other countries, and 
epecipens of the mineral and graminiverous pro- 

uctions of Scotland, &c., &c., designed as an 
extensive implement and seed store, for the ac- 
commoidation of the farmers of the country, and 
also as a cabinet of curiosities. And rmultitudes 
visit it, simply as the repository of rare and inter- 
esting things. 

Here by the side of the nicely finished Scotch 
plow, (and which is certainly all that friend Mc- 
Allister claims for it, from whom, by the way; I 
had a _ letter to Messrs D.) was to be seen the 
Shetland Island plow, formed of rude sticks of 
wood, with ,a hook or prong at the bottom to 
root up the ground with, and a still more uncouth 
thing from the Island of Lewes, one -of the 
Hebrides, which consisted of a single stick, the 
rooting part, being formed by a crook, anda har- 
row to correspond. There was, | think, a pieée 
of ironin one of them about the shape, and half 
the size of a common harrow tooth, which aids a 
little in rupturing the earth. And, strange as it 
may seem, these implements are used, upon those 
Islands, (upon the North and West coast of 
Scotland) to this day,and are the best they know 
any thing about. I shall have asad tale to tell of 
the condition of Queen Vic’s subjects in those 
Islands, as well as in other parts of her home do- 
minions. ) 

The Messrs Drummonds have been greatl 
instrumental in promoting the great revolution in 
agriculture, which has taken place in. Scotland, 
their zeal in introducing improved implements 
and improved models of culture, having contri- 
buted much to that end. ~ Af 

And the elder one spoken of above seems to 
be equally zealous in counteracting the influence 
of the evil examples of the highér orderg upon 
the community. I have before remarked, that 
there has been nothing but racing, racing, racing, 
ever since I have been in tlie country. I have 
often, to my great. annoyance, when [ have stop- 
ped at a public place, found myself set down in 

the midst of a gang of horse-racers, gamblers, 
and rowdies, of every rank, from the highest to 
the lowest; each, order, however, taking care to 
keep at a respectful distance from the orders 
above them. I[t was so at Stirling, and Mr. 


was busy in getting ready a tract ow hérse-ra- 
cing and gambling, for-circulation on the occa- 
sion... In the evening, or; just-at-dusk, [ passed 
through the principal street, and such a cabal 
I have seldom witnessed before. This was only 
the:second of :thethree days devoted to the race. 
The.next. morning I made ‘my. escape. 

In, Stirling I received,some additional inform- 
ation.on draining, which will doubtless be inter- 
esting to many of our farmers, I have already 
spoken of a new improvement in the form of the 
tiles, cylindrical, pipes, having been. adopted as 
being cheaper and, better than, the. old form.— 
By. the. way, [ always wondered what good reason 
could be given why cylindrical; pipes were not 
used-in. the first; place instead of going about to 
get up the uncouth things which have heretofore 
been used. ras 

They have a way of, digging the, drains at a 
much less, cost here than, formerly, doing it all 
with the plow, where the ground is elayey, and 
pretty free from stone, or rather with two plows. 
In,the first.place the common plow is, passed 
back and forth, turning, a furrow out on each 
side. Then. follows. the draining plow, which 
goes down from two;to two and,a half feet, the 
mouldboard being so formed as to.turn the earth 
allout. In this manner twelve acres in the vi- 
cinity of Stirling were drained. with three plows, 
in one day, the tile being Jaid in the furrow, just 
as the plow left it. The earth was returned to 
the ditch by means of a scraper, in the form of 
the letter. V, the legs of course protruding for- 
ward. There must of course have been a team 
attached to each leg, on each side of the, ditch, 

Where it is necessary to dig with the spade, 
the ditch is, made only, the. width, of the imple- 
ment. First, a spade, a foot or more. wide, is 
used to break the ground. Then, follows one of 
nearly the same width, at the, top, and; narrower 
at the bottom, and following that, is another, as 
-wide at. the top as the foregoing .was at the bot- 
tom, and also. narrower at the bottom. If the 
three spades be ten inches long, each, they will 
make a ditch two feet and a half deep; asort of a 


Y | scoop hoe is used to clean, out the bottom. _I saw 


several acres which were ditched in ‘this way, 
ready to receive the tile... It Hane rapidly ac- 
complished, where three men with spades follow 
each other. The earth is returned:to the ditch 
by means. of a plow with a. mouldboard fit- 
ted for the purpose, the share just entering the 
surface of the subjacent, earth, . This, however, 
could not be done upon our marshes. Nor could 
the two plows be used upon them in exegyating, 
but I think the spade can, be, used. upon them in 
the manner. above described, and there is:no doubt 
‘that a single plow can be constructed, which will 
throw gut. the earth from two to two and a half 
feet deep, and, not more than half the width of 
the furrow of our common; ditching plow. . I 
have many other.things to say in connection with 
Lthe places 1 ,have passed, but they, can be said 





- | better in another place, 


Warren [syam. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND 


“ESQ. PUSEY’S FARM”’—SOME’ INTERESTING 
THINGS. 


Lonpon, ‘Oct. 2d, 1851. 
_ Readers of the Farmer :—After an absence 
of two months and a half 1 find myself in Lon- 
don again, having traveled, in the meantime about 
two thousand miles in the interior of England, 

Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. ; 

About sixty miles to the West of London, in 
Berkshire county, is the farm and residence of 
“Esq. Pusey,’”a leading mémber of Parliamént, 
and one of the British’ Commissioners, who have 
the control and oversight of the Great Exhibi- 
tion, and being a great landholder, he is ‘one of 
the magnates of the kingdom. Having’ a letter 
of introduction from the Hon. Abbot Lawrence, 
ee minister at the Queen’s Court, ) | called ’as 
came. along, and presented myself to Mr. P., 
and I know not when I have met a more cordial 
reception, or been more agreeably entertained. 
Tfound a Russian gentleman at his house, who 
had come upon 4 similar errand, but having got- 
ten pretty well through witl him, he begged the 
entleman to excuse him, and gave me his nh- 

ivided ‘attention while | remained with him. | 
He has five thousand acres of as good land as 
a mrdn ever need’ set eyes on, in one tract around 
him, embracing’ two or three entire parishes. — 
The most of it he rents at a high rate, but he 
reserved some four hundred acres of the poorest 
of it, to make a farm of for himself. Having 
abundant means, he has spared no expense in 
‘testing the merits of different’ implements, and 
difftrerit methods of culture, with a view to as- 
certain the best. And although it was late in the 
‘day when 1 arrived, he insisted that I should ‘see 
his machines operate. First, he ordered out his 
water drill. And what is a water drill? Well, 
it is a drill which sows the seed and waters it at 
the same time, which is of great service ‘in a dry 
time, and éspecially in some countries. The 
drill tidia'n'Hdy that contains the water, which is 
dipped up and carried over, so as'to drop’ with 
‘the seed, just as grain is carried into a loft, by 
means of “elevators,” or as mud is taken up and 
thrown over, upon the platform by a dredging 
machine. It worked admirabiy, and is highly 
useful, the water coming over in buckets, just far 
ake apart to water each deposit of seed.— 
He showed me a field of turnips which were 
thus drilled in 'a dry time, and pointed to asmall 
‘spot, which had ‘been skipped by ‘the drill, by 
ir of experiment, and in that spot ‘the turnips 
had attained no size-at all, while all around there 
was a luxuriant growth. In some climates, how- 
éver, where they have'a more uniformly abun- 
dant supply of rain, this machine would not be 
‘so necessary as it is here. 
Next came the grajn hoe, the wheat hoe‘which 
I spoke of in‘ the account I gave of ‘Mr. Lacy’s 





farming operations., Not haying any wheat to 
hoe, he ordered it into ‘his turnip field, the hoes, 
or knives, being so regulated, that two of them 
passed between each two rows of turnips, in 
which capacity Mr. Lacy informed me he found 
it very useful. I did not notice the number of 
hoes, but it hoed several rows at a time, and did 
it to admiration, the man at the handles which 
project back, guiding. it so accurately tat the 
hoes passed within one inch of the turnips 
each side, and yet never disturbed one in going 
through the field and back again. ‘The hoes are 
knives projecting straight downwards, with eight 
inches at the end turned up one side, at right an- 
gles with the downward, or perpendicular part, 
and horizontal, or parallel with the surface.— 
This horizontal part, being lowered to the right 
guage, cuts through the soil, an inch or two be- 
neath the surface. The knives can not only be 
raised and lowered but moved so as to be at the 
desired distance apart. In guiding it, the ope- 
rator has only to keep his eye on a single hoe, 
and if that goes right, all will go right. 

Next was brought out the scarifier, an imple- 
ment of great utility. There are three shares to 
it, which cut their way beneath the surface with- . 
out disturbing it, except to loosen and pulverize 
it, which it does to perfection, to the width of 
about three or four feet. In the middle is a per- 
fect subsoil plow, consisting of a bar of iron, or 
steel, at the bottom, standing edgwise, into which 
the cutter enters, and which terminates in a point 
forward, and in two. wings at its heel, which 
spread themselves to the distance of a foot or fif- 
teen inches from tip to tip, and are bevelled, or 
slanting, so as to raise the earth about an inch, 
which breaks and pulverizes it. The other two 
shires, one on each side of this, can be taken off, 
and then the implement is used as a subsoil plow, 
ani as such it took the. premium at: the exhibi- 
tion. 

The other two shires are also so flat as to cut 
their way under the surface, without removing 
it, and only pulverizing it. To the forward end 
of the beam there is a wheel, and passing across 
the hind:end of .it is a cross-beam, to the ends of 
which wheels are also attached. When the im- 
plementis used as a scarifier, these wheels, which 
are raised or lowered, gage and regulate its depth 
to one, two or three inches, more or less. -[ was 
greatly interested in its operations. He showed 
me a field of white mustard, for which the ground 
was prepared, by. passing over it with the scarifi- 
er, after the wheat crop was removed the fore- 

art of September. The ground is left “as mel- 
Tow as an ash heap,” to the depth which it reach- 
es. 
Lying near his implement sheds, was a “ clod- 
crusher,” which is simply a large roller, consist- 
ing of an immense number of iron wheels, tha 
felloes of which are about the width of those of 
a common waggon wheel, the outer surface, 
which comes in. contact with the earth, as they 
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turn, being, indented like, a saw, so as to. do the. 
execution upon the clods, the.whole, being strung 
upon a single axle... , fo surat sie 

But what struck me, with surprise, was the. re- 
mark he made,’ that. he passed.this murderous im- 
plement.over his wheat ‘fields in the: spring, to 
desiroy the wire worm, which often, injures the 
wheat crop here, and for which purpose he said 
it. was effectual, without in the least injuring the 
wheat, unless the ground was wet. If it bruised 
the wheat, he said it only had the effect to make 
it tiller out the more. 


A field of white mustard is above spoken of — 
He considers it as the best of pasture for sheep, 
and it only requires six weeks, even in this sun- 
less climate, to bring it to perfection. | He\ made 
the experiment one year to see how many, crops 
of it he could grow in. a single. year, and ag. the 
result, he;matured four during the season., He 
gets aheavy growth by putting it in with the 
scarifier, as atove mentioned, after wheat, in Sep- 
tember, the expense of thus putting it in being 
but trifling. . I-wish some of our farmers would 
make an experiment with it. 

He has a spot devoted to Jerusalem artichokes, 
which, of course perpetuate themselves in spite 
of him. He. thinks well .of them as, feed, par- 
ticularly for horses. 

But nothing about his premises interested me. 
more than his water ‘meadows. Who has not 
heard of irrigation,—or artificial watering of the 
soil? And who has not considered it an intoler- 
able burden? | But:wait—did the idea ever strike 
you, that the benefit accruing from this source 
does not arise ‘from the moisture the land receives 
from the process? That is not. it—it is the ma- 
nure which the land gets from the water, proba 
bly the ammonia, the carbonic acid} and’ other 
gases which it contains, that does the work, 
The water is not let upon the land:in the spring; 
in the growing season, but in winter, when every 
thing is dead, and is drawn off in the spring, and 
meadows thus treated, not, only keep up. their 
fertility without other..manure, but increase in 
productiveness from year to,year., Mr, P. has a’ 
hundred acres which he has thus treated, for. five 
years, and. its fertility. has been gradually increas- 
ing the: whole time, and in Devonshire he said 
experiments had been extended through a long, 
series of years with the same happy results.—~ 
He-said I would. find the ‘system carried to.a 
much greater @xtent upon some. parts of the con- 
tinent. His meadow is flat land, (of naturally 
poor quality), and the water/is conducted over it 
in shallow ditches, which fill and overflow... Wa- 
ter can also be conducted along slopes and. bill-, 
sides, overflowing as it; passes, and..thus.it\was 
applied, for the most. part, he said,. in; Deypn- 
shire, 1397 id? ood ad 

He has some excellent land, from,: which. the 
peat three feet deep, was, cut off ‘and burned, the 
ashes being applied to the subjacent soil, which 
corrected its acidity and made it very productive. 
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In his barn was a’ whole ‘bay’ full of chopped 
hay and straw. It was cut almost to powder by 
a common. straw: cutter operated by steam. The 
sheep will eat it.all up, clean, even clear straw, 
with their turnips, which, otherwise they would 
not touch. And then the waste of hay by being 
trampled under foot, is saved. 

Returning towards the house, he drove past 
a field of Mangel: Wurtzels and’ carrots, a row 
of the one alternating ‘with a row of the other— 
He said Lord Beaufort told him he could thus 
raise as many of each‘upon ‘an acre, as — 
the other were not interspersed, and the principle 
was, that the broad leaf of the beet drew very 
largely, while the - leaf 6f the carrot drew 
but shghtly, upon the atmosphere for nourish- 
ment, and he was just making the experiment.— 
Certain it is, that [ never saw such monster man- 
gél wurtzels before. 

After enjoying his hospitality as long as I could 
afford the dite? F took leave’ of him, much’ grati- 
fied with my visit. Having traversed the conti- 
nent, he gave me’ some hints which will be of 
service to mé. He said he was highly gratified 
that they were léarning'so ‘many good things 
from the Americans,refering to McCormick’s reap- 
er and the American Yacht. © 


Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 


J, Be TILLINGHAST’S PREMIUM CHURN. 


. This Churn took the first premium.atthe State. 
Fair. ‘l'aking all the various patterns of churns 
which have ever been invented. in this country, 
there is not one of them that can, in any one of, 
the essential qualities of a. good churn,at all com- 
pare with this. It.is simple_in its construction, 
durable, it cannot get out of repair with careful 
use, it-is nut cumbersome; but its best quality is, 
its efficiency in bringing the butter, and , gather- 
ing it. Mr. Tillinghast churned.cold cream on, 
the Fair ground, and, the;time occupied was 74 
minutes. The usual time. is. five minutes, It 
may be said that this is too quick an operation to 
obtain all the butter from the/cream., But such 
a.conclusion would be dissipated when its opera- 
tiod was once. witnessed. We never saw, butter 
more completely separated from the milk, than 
at the time referred .to, Triangular slats sre_pla- 
ced diagonally down the sides, (inside,) a few 
inches apart, so that by reversing the motion,and 
turning the crank afew times round, the butter 
is completely gathered,; .Jt.is turned, by a crank 
which moves directly, over the churn,, the opera- 
tor sitting.in a chair. Its, time the,old, labori- 
ous operation of; churning, ‘as it has been done 
from time. immemoris],should be done away with, 





and, we say to every one who wants the best ma. 
chine jever. made, to see the: operation of this, at 
least; before purchasing elsewhere, ; We under- 
stood Mr. Tilllnghast, that he had made arrange- 
inents with Messrs. Penfield, of this city, to sup- 
ply, them in a/short.time with a sufficient quanti- 
ty to meet the wants of the State. 


C. B. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
"Tu Grove, * 
Nortuvitte, Cook Vo., Ill, + 
August 20th, 1851. 
Cuas. Berts, Esq.. enh: 

You flatter. me, my dear sjr, ‘by your request 
that I will “furnish for publication in the. Michi, 
gan Farmer, a list of a few of the best apples 
for a succession. adapted to the west.”’ 

Now, sir, | am aware’ that I enjoy considera- 
ble reputation as;a pomologist, and yet, | do as- 
sure. you, in all sincerity; and without aparticle 
of false modesty, that ‘bis reputation has;grown 
out of my great enthusiasm, rather than my crit- 

‘ ical knowledge of varieties; and then, we have, as 
yet, fruited but few sorts that we feel certain are 
true 1o name, 
of “odds and ends,” unfortunately contained ma- 
ny misnomers, some of which, though the fruit 
has proved good, still remain uncorrected. 

The apple must ever be the standard fruit. It 
is easily raised, and has. hitherto : escaped serious 
disease, and it bids fair to become very profita- 
ble in the west, as a food for stock, as well as 
man; and here, inmorthern Illinois, L;begin to 
fear that the apple is the only fruit in which we 
are like to excel, But notso in Michigan. Your 
rich bottom-lands cannot be beat for this fruit; 
and then, your light soil is better adapted to the 
peach, the pear, the cherry, and the vine, than 
any soil we possess, except in a very few locali- 
ties. " 

I have paid considerable attention to the sub- 
ject of adapting fruits’ to soil; and I'am fully 
convinced that failures are chargeable ‘to faults 
in soil in ten cases, where climate or meteorologi- 
cal phenomena are once concerned, except as 
proximate causes. And then we pay too little 
attention to the subject of drainage. No fruit 
that I remember, except the cranberry, will abide 
“wet feet’ for any considerable time, without 
failure or death.’ '’’We' have lost thousands of nur- 
sery trees in the last year, from too much soak- 
ing in cold water;’ and now, a large number of 
beautiful bearing’ pear standards, on moist land, 
are dying with "blight." We have amputated a 
wagon‘load of branches, loaded with half-grown 
fruit, and ‘some trees have been cut away alto- 

gether—whilé near by, on soil naturally dry, 

wé have pear trees quite healthy.” / 


‘Ysaid the apple had ‘hitherto eseapéd: serious’ 


disease, bit’ I was wrong. Last sumimer, ‘we 
had this “fire blight” ina few of our apple trees; 
but ft bas hot re-appedted, the present season, in 
my'orchard, although T'learn that itis as rife and 
destructive south, as’it' was ny and I saw 
a little’ of it lately, in southern’ Wisconsin, affect- 
ing highly cultivated ‘subjects °° iat 

y apple and plum trees are bearing well’ this 
summer. ‘The plum, however, (which we’ saved 


Our first orchard, being made up 


| fit for cooking 





from the curculie, by “jarring” the trees, and 
catching the insects on sheets, ) I fear, will not ti- 


| pen, as the trees ate most entirely leafless, tho’ 


loaded with fruit of under size, 
Our apples’are: late'in’ ripening—the “yellow 


| harvest being just’ gone, and red Astrachan now 


ripening, (Aug, 20th.) But I atn spinning a long 
yarn,as usual; instead of giving you the list asked 
for, which must necessarily be a brief and incom- 
plete catalogue, from lack of time, and the causes 
first'above mentioned. 

SUMMER APPLES. 

Drap d'Or (of Hodge)—T think not the “Vrai 
Drap d’Or;” a large apple; ‘éarly and constant 
bearer, ripens here in September, but will not 
keep. 

Yellow Harvest—The first to ripen here— 
about’ the 10th of August—this year,] 0th to 20th; 
a moderate and constant bearer; fruit ‘very fair, 
and most delicious when fully ripe,and fresh from 
the tree. 

Early Red Margaret—Now ripening for* the 
first time ; a specimen just tested, shows it equal, 
if not superior, to the Harvest; moderate bearer. 

Large Yellow Bough—The very best early 
sweet apple; a fair bearer; fruit large, beautiful, 
and most excellent; not yet ripe. 

Oslin—We have several very large trees of 
os old Scotch variety; not worth cultivating 

ere. j vis 
Red Astrachan—The most beautiful of apples, 
and, as David ‘Thomas says, the best apple, when 
“stewed,” in the whole catalogue; and here, we 
tolerable, eaten) raw; a beautiful 


think it mj 
| tree; a good.and constant bearer; just ripening 


now; should be planted freely near a market. 

Summer Queen—Just beginning to bear, with 
us; promises well. Lal oils bois 

Sops\of Wine—An énormous, though not con- 
stant béarer; very beautiful, and usually very 
good; sometimes “water-cored;” ripens in Sep- 
tember. 

AUTUMN: APPLES. | 

Duchess of Oldenburgh—If we have the true 
sort, it is a most incredible'bearer; two or three 
large fruits on every ‘spur, and very beautiful 
withal; a taking market fruit. ; 

Fall Pippin—-A good bearer; rather too large 
a fruit for praitie culture, but everything that has 
ever been claimed for it; should be in’ every 
fruit-yard. In the west, this apple is often found 
under the name of Holland Pippin, which latter 
I have never seen in this region; my young trees 
not bearing yet.’ ; 

Golden Siweet—A large apple; rather good; 


and ‘a constant, though moderate bearer, so far 
as'we have tested it. 


°° Hawthornden—This' is'a very fair apple,often 


‘extrétmhely beautiful, and, according to thesize of 


the tree, the greatest bearer among fall apples; 
only. x 
Keswick Ooalin-— Another cooking apple; ve- 


ry large arid fair,and ripening in succession from 
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. August, to October; this, yariety.comes into bear- 


ing in two or three.years from the nursery, and 
on that account,and its constancy,is much sought 
for, where known, in new places, 

Maiden Blush—This apple bears some,resem- 
blance to the Hawthornden, but is uniform/y, 
while that is’ only occasionally, exceedingly bean- 
tiful; a great bearer, and much admired in the 
centre of this State; I have not fruited it, and 
cannot say that I esteem it as highly as do my 
soutliern friends, 

Pound Sweet, of Connectivut ? — Perhaps 
Pumpkin Sweet of most catalogues; this sweet 
apple is a great and very regular bearer; fit only 
for stock, when better sorts can be had, 

Rambo—We have not fruited this prince of 
fall apples’ for the north-west; but I have no 
doubt on ‘the subject—it is the autumn apple for 
this region. 

Rambour Frank—This beautiful and exceed- 
ingly prolific tree should be in every orchard; it 
‘isulmost’a summer fruit here, and has never yet 
failed in a crop, and a very large crop at that; 
but the frait must be sent to market at once, as it 
soon becomes dry and “mealy.” 

Spice Sweet, or Sweet Pippin—This fine 
sweet apple ripens early in September,and slight- 
ly resembles the Maiden Blush; it isa very early 
and constant bearer, a good couking apple, and, 
when just ripe, quite delicious as a dessert fruit; 
it will, I think, prove a valuable sort to plant for 
stock; and, in this connection, | may mention an 
apple under the name of Summer Sweet, ripet- 
ing in August, rather dry and flavorless, but 
promising to be a great bearer. 

I have now sir, (following the order of Dow- 
ning, but which is not the order of their succes- 
sion ir. the west,) given you, so far as I remem- 
ber, all the summer and autumn apples, probably 
true to name, that we have proved—not all that 
are desirable for cultivation in the west; and, by- 
and-by, I will give you our experience in winter 
apples, as this paper, should you publish it, is 
long enough, and I am tired of the pen, having 
answered half a dozen letters before [ commen- 
ced this sketch, 

Hastily, but respectfully, 
. . Your fiend, 
Joun A, Kennicorr. 





PRESERVATION OF FROIT. 


A Mr. Curtis of Boston has been very success- 
ful in ripening and preserving pears. He has 
been in the habit of sending them to London,Ha- 
vana, and San Francisco, where they have arived 
in perfect order. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, state 
that Mr. Curtis has repeatedly placed ‘upon their 
table during the past year, specimens: of fruit, 
mostly pears, kept for a long time after their pe- 
riod of maturity, which were’ perfectly sound, 
and in some instances sustained unimpaired: their 
delicious flavor. 





as 


Mr. Curtis is about making experiments with 
soft fruits, at the conclusion;of which he | will-sub- 
mit his plan to the publi¢,.. We have gathered 
these statements from the N..E. Farmer. 

Preserving fruits is a matter of much impor- 
tance to every one who.raises them, but there is 
a great difference between keeping them from 
rotting,barely, and preserving them fresh and jui- 
cy, as when first taken from the tree. I am well 
satisfied that,not only do those of different seaons, 
summer, autumn and winter, require to be man- 
aged differently but varietics of the same season, 
also depend upon dissimilar conditions for perfect 
maturation, and for keeping their. plumpness and 
flavor good... Apples will wither if kept in a warm 
ur airy. place, or exposed to too much light. The 
Esopus Spitzenberg will bear more heat than the 
Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening, or Roxbury 
Russet according to my. experience. The Ram- 
bo needs but little light, but wants a; dry place, 
andair, Mr. Downing says, the practice of the 
best orchardists is to pick the apples varefully 
and place them in new. flour. barrels, shaking 
them occasionally ; head them up, and place them 
in an open shed, facing northward, where they are 
to remain, till the weather becomes so cold as to 
endanger their safety, when they are removed to 
the cellar and placed upon the shelves, laying 
the barrels on their sides, 

Whether this is the best plan to. be adopted 
here we are not fully assured,it might do for some 
of our ldtest keepers, but it would not be safe to 
put up all kinds in this way. It is a matter that 
requires the strictest observation and scrutiny of 
all who have fruit to preserve; much depends on 
particular localities. & B. 





EXHIBITION OF FRUIT AT THE 
STATE FAIR, 


Apples.—Among numerous varieties. on exhi- 
bition, we noted down as prominent and wortliy: 

Swaar, pronounced first rate by every exhibi- 
tor; winter. 

Roxbury Russet. 

Detroit Red; a very fine apple. 

Belmont; those acquainted with this apple 

raised it very highly; it is a beautiful fruit. 

Yellow Belle-flower. 

Pound Royal; a beautiful apple. 

Summer Queen; streaked with:deep red; very 
handsome. 

Golden Sweet; fine. 36) 9) 

Rambo; from a clayey soils The appearance 
of this apple was somewhat different from mine 
grown on a sandy loam; the specimens, however, 
were not ripe. 

Hawley; a yellow fruit; very fine in ‘appear- 
ance. ' 

Fall Pippin; this is certainly one of the best of 
early fall-apples, The specimens exhibited were 
without donbt, ns fine as could be.grown; much 
larger and fairer than some sent from New York 
by Mr. Frost. 
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Newton Pippin; green; good. 


Pennock. 
Maiden’s Blush; beautiful. 
Baldwin. In speaking of the liability of this 


apple to rot, Mr. Dougall, one of the Committee 

on Fruits, said that this might be counteracted or 

avoided by pulling two weeks before ripening, 

and would then possess fully those good qualities 

which have earned it its popularity in its native 
lace. 

Northern Spy; fine specimens by Mr. Frost, of 
Seneca Lake Nurseries, N. Y. m; Great round- 
ish, slightly conical, often flattened, sometimes 
slightly ribbed. handsomely striped with red, 
stalk and calyx deep set; flavor mild, agreeable, 
mild sub-acid, fine. Keeps through winter and 
late into spring; preserves its flavor remarkably 
fresh. Shoots dark, spotted, erect, stout”— 
Thomas. 

A noble specimen was also presented by Mr. 
Davis, of Tioy. 

Peaches.—Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Cling, 
Lemon Cling, Golden Rareripe, and some very 
large and beautiful specimens, supposed to be 
seedlings. 

Pears.—There was a tolerable show of this 
fruit. Among the different varieties the Bartlett 
and Summer BonChretien were conspicuous. 

Grapes. —Black Hamburg ; bunches very large. 

Golden Chasselas; this is an excellent fruit; 
it can be grown in the open air. Mr. Raymond, 
of this city, presented us with a specimen of this 
and the Black Prince variety, which were train- 
ed un atrellis at the western side of his dwelling. 

White Sweet-water; almost transparent. 

Muscat of Alexandria, Black Prince, Isabella 
and Catawba. 

Those present at the Fair, who were compe- 
tent to judge, pronounced the show of fruit good, 
and quite extensive for the present year. 

Of the flowers, and of the worthy and energet- 
ic female friends who so fitly and beautifully ar- 
ranged them, we are sorry we have not room to 
speak.—C. B. 


RECIPES. 


On excellent Tomato Recipe.—The following 
has been recommended as the recipe of a good 
housewife for preserving or “curing’’ tomatoes so 
effectually, that they may bg brought out at any 
time between the seasons with precisely the 
same flavor of the original article. Get sound to- 
matoes, peel them, and prepare just the same as 
for cooking; squeeze them as fine as possible, put 
them into a kettle, bring them to a boil, season 
with pepper and salt, then put them in stone jugs 
taken directly from water in which they, (the 
jugs,) have been boiled. Seal the jugs immedi- 
ately, and keep them ina good cool place. 

How to make excellent Candles.—Candle-wick 
if steeped in lime and saltpetre, and dried in the 
sun, will’give aclearer light, and be less apt to 
run. 





Good candles may be made thus: Melt toge- 
ther ten ounces of mutton tallow, a quarter of an 
ounce of camphor, four ounces of beeswax, and 
two ounces of alum, and then run it into moulds 
or dip the candles, These candles furnish a beau- 
tifal light. 

To make Yeast.—To two middling sized po- 
tatoes add a pint of water, and two table spoon- 
fuls of sugar. One pint of boiling water should 
be applied toevery half pint of compound, Hot 
water is better in warm weather. ‘T'his yeast 
being made with flour will keep longer, and is 
said t» be much better than any. previously in 
use, 

To make Cold Soap.—The Canteroury Sha- 
kers useil to make their soap inthe following 
manner: To one barrel of good ley, sufficiently 
strong to bear upan egg, add six gallons of mel- 
ted grease. Stir the mixture well together, and 
repeat the stirring frequently till it becomes so 
thick and stiff as to render it difficult to stir. 
Lr eny 


Ladies’ Department. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 
Atiantic Ocean, May 17, 1851. 


Among my fellow-passengers were an English 
 poeaen and his lady,from London,from whom 

received many little kindnesses during my sick- 
ness. They had spent about fifteen months in 
the United States, and were intelligent and dis- 
criminating observers. They said many very 
pretty things of my country,and seemed disposed 
to award to her her full meed of praise —at the 
same time, remarking freely upon things which 
they deemed exceptionable. 

Among the things upon which they animad- 
verted with rather caustic severily, was the mis- 
placed devotion (as they deemed it) which was 
paid to the female sex among us. Not that they 
would drag wontan down from the high place to 
which christianity had lifted her up. In that 
high social position, she had adorned the sex, and 
had’ wielded a mighty influence for good upon 
the destinies of the race. But to make a plaything 
of her, to pander to her vanity, and bow down at 
her shrine for qualities which undomesticate and 
unfit her for the discharge of her duties as a wife 
and a mother—this, they thought, was undoing 
about all that christianity had done for her, and 
placing her far back in the scale of progression. 

There was, they thought, quite too much false 
delicacy, and sickly, simpering sentimentality, 
about our females, to admit a healthy develop- 
ment of the higher graces of the sex, those ex- 
alted womanly virtues which shine with such lus- 
tre around the domestic hearth. |The conse- 

uence was, that they were entirely unprepared 
or the stern realities which awaited them in life, 
and often either shrank away, withered and died - 
under them, or were transformed into terma- 
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yants, passing from the extreme of delicacy to 
that of downright ferocity, in revenge for the dis- 
appointment they had experienced. 


They spoke particularly with astonishment of 


the reckless extravagance of the ladies of the ci- 
ty of New York, who seemed to have no regard 
to the purses of their husbands,their only thought 
apparently being to deck themselves off,and make 
a show in the streets, at whatever expense—pur- 
chasing without stint, the most expensive articles 
of dress, as though there were no limits to their 
means, and as though their entire respectability 
and standing in society depended on the finery 
with which they could decorate their persons. 

It was not so, they said, in England. There, 
too, woman was accorded that substantial respect 
which was her due; but there was little of that 
fictitious consequence attached to her, which ap- 
peared to be so common among us, and which 
must, sooner or later, give way, and let her down 
10 a level as much below her proper place as she 
was previously elevated above it. T'here,woman 
sought her highest honors at home; and the or- 
naments in which she shone with the brightest 
lustre, were the domestic virtues; and instead of 
being a mill-stone about the neck of her husband, 
by her extravagance, all her expenditures were 
made with the most rigid regard to his means. 

Thus discoursed our English friends, who were 
evidently accustomed to move in the higher walks 
of life, and possessed of ample means. 

I confess that I listened with much interest to 
their remarks, although I felt a little nettled that 
they should speak thus disrespectfully of my fair 
countrywomen. That they had formed a cor- 
rect estimate of the comparative merits of Amer- 
ican and English women, was more than I could 
admit; and yet, that there was some foundation 
for their remarks, 1 could not deny. My own 
private opinion is, that they were partly right and 
partly wrong. That the evils animadverted up- 
on, do actually exist among us, to a greater or 
less extent, who does not know? Not only may 
numerous individual instances, and flagrant ones 
too, be adduced in proof, but such is the general 
tendency of our whole system of female educa- 
cation. Under its congenial influence, the evils 
in question spring up like noxious weeds in an 
otherwise beautiful garden,where,in consequence, 
every valuable plant languishes, and attains but a 
sickly growth. 

But in spite of the wretched system of female 
education which prevails among us, instances of 
beautiful and symmetrical development of the 
domestic virtues of the sex, are hy no means of 
rare occurrenée in our country. But these are 
the very instances which would not be likely to 
full under the observation of a foreigner, who 
passes most of his time in our large cities, and 
who predicates his opinions, to a great extent, 
upon what meets his éye in the street, or at .pla- 
ces where he would not be likely to be brought 
into acquaintanceship with the American, female 
character in its best estate. 








_ Tsshall_certainly,,keep an. eye out upon. this 
subject; and if I find anything in the English fe- 
male character by which American. females can 
be profited, I shall not, I trust, be deemed want- 
ing.in gallantry, if 1 take the liberty ito whisper 
it softly in, their ears, once 3 

My business across the Atlantic is. to glean 
from the institutions, usages, manners and cus- 
toms,, and, the various improvements in the old 
workl, whatever may be useful to. my country- 
men; and it would but ill comport with this de- 
sign, to pass by, in the execution of it, the fair 
claims of my countrywomen, 

Respectfully yours, 
Wasren Isnam. 





WOMAN’S KIGHTS. 


David Hale, late editor of the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, once wrote a jeu d’esprit on 
the “Rights of Women,” in which he showed 
that the balance of wrongs was decidedly on the 
side of the men. “When the simple question of 
superiority is at issue, the men always have to 
give up. If ladies and gentlemen meet on the 
sidewalk, who has to turn out? If there are not 
seats enough for all the company, who has te 
stanc up? When there is danger to face, who 
must go forward? Ifthere is curiosity to gratify, 
who goes.behind? I. there is too much compa- 
ny for the first table, who eats at the second ?— 

ho has always the right hand and the most re- 
spectable position? e could mention a hund- 
red other cases, in which, on the simple question 
of right, everything is yielded to the women.— 
But there are many cases in which the condition 
of men is still worse. For instance, if on any 
public occasion, a pew at church, or a seat any- 
where, be occupied by men ever so respectable 
or aged, a smirky little beauty trips along, and 
presents herself at the top of the seat, and they 
must all jump up and clear out as if they had been 
shot. Especially ought it to be noticed, that when 
matrimonial negotiations are to be made, the 
whole burden of performing the delicate, and of- 
ten very embarassing part of making proposals, 
is thrown upon the men, while the women sit and 
say no, no, no, as long as they like, and never 
say yes, until they have a mind to.” 





FREDERICA BREMER ON MARRIED 
MEN. 

I confess, then, that 1 never find, nor have 
found a man more loveable, more captivating,than 
when he is a married man; that is. to say a good 
married man. A man is never so handsome, nev- 
er so perfect, in my eyes, as when he is tharried 
-~as when he is a husband, and the father of a 


family—supporting in his manly arms, ‘wife and, 


children, and the whole domestic circle, which 
in his entrance into the married state,close around 


him, ahd constitute a part of his home and his. 


world. He isnot merely ennobled by this posi- 
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tion, but he is actually beautified by it. Then he 
appears to meas the crown of creation; ‘and it 
is only such a man as this who is dangerous'to me 
and with whom { am inclined to fall in love. ' But 
the propriety forbids it, And Moses and all Ku- 
ropean legislators declare it to be sinful, and all 
married women, wo’d consider it a sacred duty 
to stone me. “ 

Nevertheless I cannot prevent it. It is so, 
and cannot be otherwise; and my only hope of 
appeasing those who are excited against me is 
my further confession, that no love affects me so 
pleasantly; the contemplation ‘of no happiness 
makes me so happy, as that between married peo- 
ple. It seems to me that I, living unmarried or 
mateless, have with that happiness little to do— 
but it is, and always was so.” 








PREMIUMS 


Awarded at the State Fair, held at Detroit on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Sept. 1851, 


DURHAMB. 
Bulls. 1st. premium, B. W. Phillips, La- 
grange, Cass, Co. § years old bull, $8 and medal. 
Under 5 and over 3. Ist pre., L Phillips,Romeo, 
$8 and medal. Over 2 and under 5, S. G. Pat- 
tison, $8. 
Yearlings; 1st pre., Silas Sly, Plymouth, $5 
“ 21. “ H. E. De Garmo, 3 
¢ 3d “ D.M. Uhl, 2 
Calves. 1st pre.,8. Sly, $3; 2d pr.,J. B. Ward, 
Farmington, $2; 3d pr., D. Williams,Royal Oak, 
Transactions. 
COWS, OVER 8 AND UNDER 5. 
Ist. pr., G. Pomeroy, Clinton, $8; 2d pr. J. 
Mulholland, Monroe, $7; 3d pr., 1). Williams, $5. 
Two year old heifers, 1st pr., 8. Sly, $5; 2d 
pr., E. Belknap, Jackson, $3; 2d pr.,E. Belknap, 
$2 


Yearling heifers, 1st pr. H. E. DeGarmo, 
Hillsdale, $3; 2d pr., 8. Sly, $2. Calves. Ist 
r., 8. G. Patterson, Marengo, $3; 2d pr., G. E. 
omeroy, Clinton, $2; 3d pr.,S. Sly, Allen on 
Domestic Animals. 
DEVONS. 

Bulls, five years old and over. 1st pr., F. V. 
Smith, Coldwater, $8 and medal; 2d, G. E. 
Pomeroy, $8 ; 3d, E. Leland, Quincy, #5. Over 
5 and under 3. Ist pr., 8. M. Bartlett, LaSalle, 
$8; 2d, O. B. Blackmar, Macon, Hillsdale Co., 
$7; 3d, J. Allen, Coldwater, $5. 

TWO YEARS. 

Ist pre., F V Smith, Coldwater, 8 dol.; 2d, 
RP Bennett, Jackson, $5. 

Yearlings. 1st pre. E Butterworth, Cold- 
water, 5 dol. 

BULL CALVES, 

1st pre. F V Smith, Coldwater, 3 dol.; 2d, O, 
B Blackmar, Hillsdale, 2 dol. : : 

cows—5 YEARS AND OVER. 

-Ist pre, F V Smith, medal and 8 dol.; 2d 
7 dol, + ta 


; THRKE YEARS OLD. 

Ist pre, FV. Smith, 8 dol,; 2d, E.. Butter 
wort, Coldwater, 7 dol; 3d,,Q0 B Blackmar 
5 dol, 

.TWO YEAR OLD HEIFERS, 

Ist pre, F V Smith, 5 dol. 

HEIFER CALF. 

Ist. pre, F V Smith, Coldwater, 5. dol.; 2d, F 
V.. Smith, Coldwater, 2 dol.; 3d, E M Crippen, 
Coldwaters, Transaction. 

AYRSHIRE. 
3d pre., 1 bull, 5 dol 
NATIVE AND GRADE STOCK. 

Five year.old bulls, 1st pre. F Gardiner, 
medal and 8 dol. 

Three years old, \st pre. A Spaulding, Grass 
Lake, 8 dol, 

Two years old. 1st pre.,A. Y. Moore, School- 
craft, 8 dol.; 2d pre., J. Freeman, Manchester, 5 
dol, ; 3d pre., Luther Shaw, Chesterfield, 3 dol. 

Yearlings. 1st pre., J UD Yerks, Northville, 5 
dol; 2d, Wm. Caufield, Mt. Clemens, 3 dol. 

Bull Calves. 1st pre., A Y Moore, Schoolcraft 
3 dol.; 2d, J Freeman, Manchester, 2 dol.; 3d, 
S Blackwell, Novi, Transactions. 

Cows—5 years old. 1st pre. J M Uhl, Ypsi- 
lanti, redal and 1 dol.; 2d, A R Chapman, Novi, 
7 dol.; 3d, F S Finley, Ann Arbor, 5 dol. 

Three years old. 1st pre., D C Vickery,Parma, 
8 dol., 2d, A Y Moore, 7 dol.; 3d, J Milbam, 
Kalamazoo, 5 dol. 

Tio year old heifers Ast pre. C E Stewart, 
Kalamazoo, 5 dol.; 2d, J Freeman, Manchester, 
3 dol. ; 3d, A Y Muore, Schooleraft, 2 dol. 

Calves, 1st pre, A Y Moore, 3 dol.; 2d, J 
Mulholland, Monroe. 2 dol; 3d, 4 Y Moore, 
Transactions, 

Working Oxen, 1st pre, 1 yoke, 7 years old, 
J Starkweather, Ypsilanti, Medal and 8 dol.; 2d, 
1 yoke 4 years old, J Starkweater, 10 dol. 

Steers, 1st pre., 3 year old steers, S A Ran- 
dall, Napoleon, 10 dol.; 2d, 3 year old steers, J 
Renwick, Novi, Buell’s Farmers Companion and 
5 dol; 

Ist pre., 2 years old, J Starkweather, Ypsilan- 
ti, 6 dol. 

Fat Cattle. 1st pre., 5 year old cow, Ambrose 
Burr, Plymouih, 5 dol.; 2d, cow, D M Uhl, Ypsi- 
lanti, 3 dol. “ 

Milch Cows. 1st pre., D M Uhl, Ypsilanti, 
medal and 8 dol.; 2d, F S Finley, Allen on Ani- 
mals and 8 dol.; 3d, Thomas Bigly, Detroit, $5. 

FOREIGN CATTLE. ; 

Ist pre. Durham Bull,J Askew, Amherstburgh, 
Diploma and 8 dol. 

Ist pre., Durham Cow, J Hamiltén, Amherst- 
burgh, Diploma and 8 dol. 

(Dizeretonary Durham bull 8 years old, D 
Brooks, Avon, N. Y., 5 dol, ; 

(Discretionary) Durham bull 6 years old,John 
Amer, Gosfield, C. W.,3 dol. 

(Discretionary) Durham bull calf, 3 weeks 11 





days old, 1 dol. 
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Heifer calf 8 weeks 22 days old, D Brooks, 3] — ad P 
L boy, S M Lathrop, Plymouth, 5 dol. 


0 a 

Calf 6 weeks old, D Brooks, 1 dol!'’'*’ 

- HORSES FORALL WORK. . __ 

1st pre., stallion Victor, Genesee county, medal 
and 8 dol. A aR 

2d pre., stallion green mountain Morgan, J 
Parke, Kalamazoo, 8 dol, 

3d pre., Sir Henry Duroc, J Hammond,Spring 
Arbor, Youatt on the Horse and 3 dol. 

lst pre-, Brood mare and foal, Willard White, 
Southfield, medal and 8 dol, 

2d pre., Brood mare and foal, Geo Clark La- 
peer, 8 dol. 

3d pre. Brood mare and foal, D M Uhl, Ypsi- 
lanti, Youatt and 3 dol, 

Ist pre., 3 year old stallion, G. Knapp, Albion, 


7 dol. 
2d pre., do do D Macomber, Balti- 
mole, Barry Co., 5 dol. 
. is pre. do do J Eckles,Plymouth 
ol. 


1st pre,, mare 4 years old, C W Green, Farm- 
ington, 5 dol, 

Ist pre., 2 year old stallion, E M Fairchild, 
Marion, Livi. Co,, 8 dol. 
2d pre. do do 

Youatt on the horse. 
3d pre, do do do 
Kalamo, Eaton county. f 
Ist pre., 3 year old mare, D M Uhl, 3 dol. 
2d pre.,2 year old mare, J Tyreman of Green- 
field, Youatt on the horse. 
Ist /pre., 1 year old stallion, W White of South- 
field, 3 dol. 
2d pre., one year old stallion, James Clisbe, 
Quincy, Branch Co., Trans. 
3d pre., one year old stallion, J Tyerman, 
Greenfield, Trans. ° 
Ist pre. 1 year old mare, Geo Clark, Lapeer, 
8 dol. 
DRAUGHT, MATCHED AND SINGLE HORSES. 
1st pre., 1 pair matched, H O Bronson, Jack- 
son,10 dol. 
2d pre., one pair matched, A Wales, Erin, 8 
dol. 
3d pre., one pair matched,R Lee, Novi, 5 dol. 
4th pre, H Bogart, Novi, 3 dol. .« 
. : pre., single horse, M Rugg, Cassopolis, 5 
ol. 
2d pre., single horse, F W Backus, Youatt on 
the horse and 3 dol, 
Mfg pre., single horse, H R Johnson, Detroit, 3 
dol. 
4th pre., single horse W Brewster, Battle 
Creek, 2 dol. 
1st pre, stallion Michigan Cockfighter—4 
be old, Isaac Schram, Grand Blanc, medal and 
8 dol. 
2d premium, draught stallion,. Horace Smith, 
Tekonsha, 8 dol. 
Ist pre., draught stallion, Black Sampson, 3 


do W Andrew, Utica, 


Sam’! Herring, 


Bin Ais 


re. draught stallion, 8 years old, Plough- 


3d pre., draught stallion, 3 years old, Jas Clis- 


‘| be, Quincy, 3 dol. 


1st pre, 1 year old stallion, do 8dol. - 
Discretionary pre., one pair matched 2 year old 
colts, 1 Schram, Youatt on the horse. 


BLOOD HORSES, 
Ist. premium, 4 1-2 year old stallion, Glencoe, 
P L Carter, Jackson, medal and 8 dol. 
2d premium, 4 1-2 year old stallion, Tele- 
graph, J Hamilton, Flint, 8 dol. 
3d premium, 44 year old stallion, Bucephalus, 
AY ioe Schoolcraft, Youatt and 3 dol. 


Detroit, medal and 8 dol. 
2d premium, 4 year old brood mare, B F 
Spaulding, Dowagiae, 8 dol. 
3d premium, 4 year old brood mare, Charles 
Sly, Farmington, Youatt and 3 dol, 
1st premium, 3 year old stallion, Messenger, 
J L Graham, Three Rivers, 7 dol. 
2d premium, 3 year old stallion, J B Swan, 
Birmingham, 5 dol. 
1st premium, 3 year old mare, Geo Chamber- 
lin, Redford, 5 dol. 
Ist premium, 2 year old stallion, Blackhawk, 
N L Cole, Climax, 3 dol. 
2d premium, 2 year old stallion, Myron Gates, 
Plymouth, Youatt on the horse. 
SHEEP. 

Ist premium, long wooled buck 2 years old, 
Wash. Heath, Plymouth, medal and 5 dol. 
2d premium, long wooled buck 2 years old, 
Cyrus Stone, York, Washtenaw, 5 dol. 
3d premium, long wooled buck 2 years old, 
Phillip Minns, Detroit, 3 dol. 
1st premium, pen of 5 ewes, Washi. Heath, 
medal and 6 dol. 
lst premium, pen of 5 ewe lambs, Cyrus 
Stone, York, 5 dol. 

Ist premium, middle wooled buck 2 years old, 
Wm. Whitfield, Waterford, medal and 5 dol. 

2d premium, middle wooled buck 2 years old 
medal and 5 dol. 

1st premium, middle wooled yearling buck, do, 
¥ dol. 

Ist premium, pen of 5 buck lambs, do., 5 dol. 

1st premium, pen of 5 ewes, medal and 6 dol.» 

2d premium, pen of 5 ewes, Wm Maiden 
Plankroad Post Office, 3 dol. ; 

1st premium, pen of 5 ewe lambs, Wm Whit- 
field, 2 dol. ; 

2d premium, pen of 5 ewe lambs, W Maiden, 
8 dol. 

Ist premium, merino bucks, 2 years old, H 
Newton, Avon, medal and 5 dol. 

2d premium, merino bucks 2 year old, E. T 
Lord of Climax, 5 dol. 

Ist premium, merino bucks under 2 year old, 
G W Gale, Ypsilanti, 5 dol. 

2d premium merino bucks under 2 years old, 





years old, N McHardy, Almont, 7 dol. 


J A Austin, Plymouth, 3 dol. 


5 


1st premium, 4 year old brood mare,F Eldred, - 
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3d premium, merino buck under 2 yearsold,do» 
2 dol. 

1st premium, pen of 5 buck lambs, M Dickin- 
son of Komeo, 5 dol. 

2d premium, pen of buck lambs, H Taylor of 
Romeo, 2 dol. 

3d premium, pen of buck lambs, J Milham, 
Trans. 

Ist premium, pen of 5 ewes, E Arnold, medal 
and 5 dol. 

2d preim.um, pen of ewes, J H Butterfield of 
Utica, 5 dol. 

3d premium, pen of 5 ewes, A Hawley, Am, 
Shepherd and 2 dol. 

Ist premiuin, pen of 5 ewe lambs, M Dickin- 
son of Romeo, 5 dol. 

2d premium, pen of 5 ewe lambs, M Dickin- 
son, 3 dol. 

3d premium, pen of 5 ewe lambs, H Newton 
of Avon, Trans. 

ist premium, Saxon bucks2 year old, D D 
Gillett of Sharon, medal and 5 dol. 

2d premium, Saxon buck 2 years old, J W 
Sanderson, Royal Oak, 5 dol. 

3d premium, Saxon buck 2 year old, J P Gil- 
lett, Sharon, 5 dol. 

Ist premium, Saxon buck under 2 years, J P 
Gillett, Sharon, 5 dol. 

2d premium, Saxon buck under 2 years, D D 
Gillett, 3 dol. 

1st premium, pen of ewes, J P Gillett, medal 
and 5 dol. 

2d premium, 5 ewes, D D Gillett, 5 dol. 

3d premium 5 ews, J P Gillett, Am. Shepherd 
and 2 dol. 

1st premium, pen 5 buck lambs, D D Gillett, 5 
dol. 

Ist premium, pen 5 ewe lambs, D D Gillett, 
5 dol. ‘ 
NATIVES AND GRADES. 


Ist premium, buck 2 years old, E T Lovell, 
Climax, medal and 5 dol. 
2d premium, buck 3 years old, W Ten Eyck, 
Dearborn, 5 dol. 
Ist premium, 5 buck lambs, W Whitfield,Pon- 
tiac, 5 dol. 
Ist premium, 5 ewes, W Ten Eyck, medal and 
5 dol. 
2d premium, 5 ewes, J Kirk, Dearborn, 5 dol. 
: st premium, Shepherd dog, D D Gillett, 5 
do 
2d premium, Shepherd dog,J P Gillett, Am. 
Shepherd. 
SWINE. 
1st’ premium, boar 2 years old, R B Merrit, 
Battle Creek, 5 dol. 
_ 2d premium, boar 3 years old, J Brown,Battle 
Creek, 3 dol. 
1st premium, breeding sow, 2 years old, G 
Knapp, Albion, 5 dol. 
- 2d premium, lot pigs 5 mos. old, G P Bennett 
Jackson, 5 dol. 
1st premium,sow pig, Dr. White, Detroit, 3 dol. 





\ 


FOREIGN SHEEP. - 


_ 1st premium, Merino buck, A L. Bingham, W. 
Cornwall, Vt.,5dol. 
Ist premium, pen of 5 Merino ewes, W J 
Bingham, Shoreham, Vt, 5 dol. fab 
Discretionary, merino buck lamb, F 8 Gale, 


Bridgport, Vt. 
Discretionary, bucks and ewes, RR Wright, 
Weybridge, Vt. 
do do do do do 
do do do do do 


POULTRY. 

Ist premium, dorkinys, Dr Freeman, Kal., $3 

do do olands, do do do 3 

do do lee fowls, do do 3 

do do_. poultry, exhibited by one per- 
gon, 12 varieties, Am. Poulterer and 4 dol. * 

Ist premium, turkies, W Maiden, 3 dol. 

Geese, John Griffith, Farmington, Cock’s 
poultry book and 1 dol. 

Discretionary, white bloomer bantams, Dr. 
Freeman, 1 dol. 

Discretionary, seabright bantam, 1 dol. 


do foreign dorkings, 2 dol. 
do wild turkies, | dol. 
do fancy pigeon, 1 dol. 


Geese, C Perkins, York, 1 dol. 
FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

Ist premium, farm wagon, E H Davis, Kala- 
mazoo, 5 dol. ; 

lst premium, corn cultivator, R B Morris & 
Co., Pontion, 3 dol. 

lst premium, corn stalk cutter, F F Parker & 
Bro., Detroit, 5 dol. 

1st premium, straw cutter, D O & W S Pen- 
field, Detroit, 3 dol. 

1st premium, corn and cob crusher, for horse 
power, J T Wilson, Jackson; 5 dol. 

on premium churn, J. B. Tillinghast, Ohio, 2 


ol. 
2d do hydraulic churn, Augustus Day, 
Detroit, diploma. 
Concluded next month. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Communications by William, Yankee of the 
eng Letitia, R. Kent, 8. B. Vrooman, 8. M., 

onia. 

Books: From Hon, Lewis Cass, Agricultural 
and Mechanical Report of Com. of Patents, 

From B. P. Johnson, Esq., Transactions of the 
N. Y, State Agricultural Society for 1850. 

From C. Morse & Son, Booksellers, Detroit, 
the International Magazine for Oct. 

From J. C. Holmes, Esq., Sec. Mich. State 
Ag. Soc., Transactions for 1850; a book of near 
700 pages. Wechall notice this fully when we 
have time to examine it. 

From Mr. Chapman, of Rochester, some fine © 
specimens of the Newton Pippin Apple. 

The Journal of the N. Y. State Agricu’tural 
Society, containing a list of premiums awarce! _ 
at Rochester—a long list. 
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The Secretaries of County Agricultural Soci- 
eties are respectfully requested to forward their 
Reports—also, a copy of the Annual Address de- 
livered before their Society for 1851—to the 
Secretary of the State Society, at as early a date 
as possible, that they may be prepared for publi- 
cation with the Transactions of the State Soucie- 
ty. 
Secretaries will. please collect and embody in 
— Reports, as much useful information as pos- 
sible. ' 

The Transactions for 1850. are now ready for 
distribution, Each County Agricultural Societ 
in the State, is entitled to a few copies, whic 
can be had upon application to the Secretary of 
the State Society. 

The Executive Committee will hold its annu- 
al meeting at Jackson, on the second Tuesday of 
December next, at 12 o’clock M. . The President 
and Recording Secretary of each County Agri- 
cultural Society may attend the annual meeting 
of the Executive Committee, and freely partici- 
pate in all discussions which shall occur at such 
meeting. They are respectfully invited and 
urged to attend. 


Committees on Farms are requested to report } 


to the Secretary by the 1st Dec. that the Reports 
may come befure the Executive Cummittee, at its 


meeting on the 2d Tuesday. 
J. C. Hotmezs, 


Sec’y Mich. State Ay. Society. 
Detroit, Oct. 21, 1851. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE AGRICULTU.- 
RAL SOCIETY. 


The election of officers for the present year 
took place in the Committee Room, on the show- 
ground, at 12 o’clock M. on the third day of the 
Fair, and the following were declared duly elect- 
ed: 

For President—James B. Hunt, of Pontiac. 

For Secretary—J. C. Holmes, of Detroit. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Name. Post- Office. County. 
G. C. Munro, Jonesville, Hillsdale. 
Grove Spencer, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw. 
Walter Wright, Adrian, Lenawee. 
Ira Phillips, Armada, « Macomb. 
Jeremiah Brown, Battle Creek, Calhoun. 
A. Y. Moore, Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo. 
W.H. Montgomery, Monroe, Monroe. 
Titus Dort, Dearborn, Wayne. 
M. Shoemaker, Jackson, Jackson. 
A. H. Hart, Lapeer, Lapeer. 


A list of the Vice Presidents will be published 
next month. 


J. C, Hormes, 
Sec’y Mich. State Ag. Society. 
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_ Forthe Michigan Farmer. LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 1852. 

MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL | For the encouragement of our friends who are 

SOCIETY. {willing and anxious to assist in extending the cir- 


culation of the Farmer,” we renew the offer of 
premiums published last year. 

To the person who sends us the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers, with the pay, by the first 
of April next, we will pay. 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
in money, or agricultural works, as desired. 

To the person who sends: us the ‘next largest 

number, with the pay, by the first of April, 
TEN DOLLARS, 
in money, or agricultural works. 

To him who sends the next largest number, 
we will send a copy of the Mrcaican Farmer 
and Mayuew on Epvcation. 

To him who sends us not less than fifteen new 
subscribers, with the pay at 75 cts. each, we will 
send the Farmer or Mayuew. 

To every one who sends us not less than eight, 
at 80 cts. each, we will send the Woot-Growzr 
far one year. 

Terms.—Five copies for four dollars; twelve 
copies for nine dollars; and any larger number 

at thesame rate. 


Index to this Number. 
Ed. week tiene ot 319 | Stock at State Fair, Co 





, 322] Fairs, 
“ “ ‘* 93, 323 | Ed,Oorrespondence.N0.27,338 
“ “ “ 24,325) ” “  Pusey’s Farm, 346 
“ “ 25, Premium Churn, 341 
Lard Candles, 327 | Correspondence on Fruit, 342 


Ed. Correspondence, Young Reservation of Fruit, Fruit 
and Old Englund, &c., at State Fair, 343 
Ed. Correspondence,N 0. 26,332 mecipen Bi, Correenioanse. 344 
Tuscan heat, Q Woman's Rights,Frederica 
Mich, Farmer, &c., Releing Bremer on Married Men, 345 





‘Trees, 4| Premiums at State Fair, 346 
Fences and Roads, 335 | Acknowledgments, 343 
Correspondence, 336 | Ftate Agricultural Society ,349 





RECEIPTS for the Michigan Farmer, 


from Sept. 27, to Oct. 24, 1851: 

OG Nevins 61; 4 Evans?; D Cook 1; E Biddle 1; F Hem- 
mingway 1; F Howe 1; M Goodall |; P Budlong 1; 8 Stevens 
75c; A V B Markham J; 8 B Raynale 1; R Lewis 1, W O 4us 
tin p m Wnite Pigeon I; IJ Winans 1; 8 B E\lis agent 20; 
GC Holmesrm2; ER Dewing ass’t p m Centreville |; J M 
King 1; G E Sill p m Jonesville 1; Dr Freeman 4, H Post 1; A 
4 Copeland agent 4; W Luthers I; H Vaughn Pp m Clinton 1; 
A Priggs 3; D Gage 1; W Brown 2; W M Coplin2; J Howell 
1; 8 B Ellis agent 10;'A Henry 1; J Cannon 1; N Carey 1; M 
W Richards 2; © 4 Chipman I. 


Detroit Prices Current: 





Herd’s Grass.. P bu.$200 Balt se scecccee bbl @ 116 
PiGRs se cce's don “* 150 Butter........ % 10 
TAMIBs vrvacecse ® bbl 75 Begs berevencse 0% "18 
Flour. « 300 Hides.. dry ... th 8% 
Corn.. Pbu 40 Wheat ....... u 
UR 25 Hams....s.00- 9 
RVG. sipccesccs 40 Onions,.......bU 70 4 
Barle Pc 93 Cranberries.... 112 
Hogs...... p100 mp 8510 Buckwheat... 100}, = 


Apples....... Pbu50@1 00 Indian Meal... “* 1 
+} 4 ah ef “ —450@5 00 





Potatoes....... ee a 
Hay. cooccse ton 700 9 OO|Lard.... # th (retail) 9 
WOOL. ..++--00- b J Honey..-+++++ 10 
PCB. ooceeccece bu =s-« 100 Apples, dried..bu 100 
Beans, ...eeesee 1 Peaches,. .‘*. ++ 
Bef... .ccceces bbl 8@8 50 Clover seed.... 5 50 
Pork. mess.... +--@1500 Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mf, 
White Fish.... 650 “o 2a 1500 .‘ 
FOUR Sc ccesecce 6 00 Bill lumber.... 100 “ 
Codfish........ hb 4 Flooring....... 12 00 
Cheese........ 6% Common.....- 1000 
Wood..... cord 250@3 00 [Lath ..-c.+0-. 200 





\MITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 


K) Also Mott's AgriculturalFurnace, for enie bv 
D. O.& 





W. 8. PENFIELD. 
Detroit,Jaw’y 1, 1850. 
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~ ONE PRICE ONLY! : 
1851.]. Spring and Summer, , . [1851. 
te: LOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well known establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jefferson and, Wood ward avenues, may be found a very 
large assortment of Clothing ‘comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and Mecuanics may here 
procure substantial and economical garments; and aw se devia- 
tion in price is practiced, they can rely upon purchasing goods, 
in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low an the most expert and prec- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN'S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Trunxs and 
Canret Bags, under garments, cravats, stocks, &c. &c. 
Cloths, cassimeres and yestings, always on hand, and made 
upto order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND 
March 9, 1851. apriy 





Paper. Warehouse. 


L tery undersigned has opened an extensive Pa- 
per Wareboure, on Jeffurson Avenue, Detroit, for the ox- 
elusive sule of all kinds of paper, where & geuert| ussoriment 
va) be found at all mes. The attention of countiy dealers is 
respecifully invited, before purehasing elsewhere, Cush pnidior 
rages. J.B. CLARK 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1951. marly 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Large and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, ut MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 
among which are the foliuwing : 





Mtarbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $4 to $1800 
Ruggles. Nourse, Mason & Co., do 3 to 14 60 
Kmery & Co, 3 to 14 


Emery & Co's Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Over 
Shot Tureshing Machines and Separators, one horse $146, two 
horse $170 s 

Wheeler's do. $140 to $165. 

Smiti’s New tnjroved Veatilating Smnt Machine and Pack 
Wheat Secvurer, $10 to 8200 
Siriw Cutters, from $5 to 817. . Corn Shellers, from $8 to $20. 
Emery’s Corn Planter and Seed Drill, $15. *Vefietable cutters, 
$13; Fold ng Harrows,8 to 820; corn and wheat’ dultivitors §, 
to $9; fanning in tis; casi iron dirt scrapers, 4 to @7: grind 
stones with roliers, 210 $10; churns, 1] 56 vo @6; agriculture) 
furnaces, 10 ty $30; cheese wresses; hydraulic rams, 10 to 10; 
wheel-iarrows, 4 to $6; wel and cistern pumps, 8 to $30; 
wheat drills; bush. hooks afd sevthes, | 50; Bog hoes; #25 prai- 
ing knives, 824 pruning siw and chisels, $2; post spoons, $1; 
screw wrench, 150 to ®54 Trucks, &c. &c., 310 B10, 

Also, tiny. straw, aud dang forks, potaio houks, hues, shovels 
spides, grain Cradles; scyiies,, rakes, bay knives, cha ns, plow 
points, &c. &c.—all for sitle cheap tor cash. 

D.0. & W 8. PENFIELD, 
jan £7 Woodward venue, 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Siarhueck’sTroy Plow, Rugles Nourse 
& Mison’s Ragle Plow, suid) Wisconsin: Plow, Graui’s fanuing 
mill's, Riche’s straw-cu ters, eoru-planier and sub 
drill, washing machines, corn shellers, cultivators. thermometer 
tchurns, &e. &c, 





»»ALSO., 

Agents for the sale of Whecier’s Patent Improved Portuble 
Rail Road Horse Power and Over-shoi Threshets 2d Bepara 
prs. ae F F PARKER & BROTHER, 

myt $1 Woodward Avenue. 


J.G@, DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 154 Jefferson Avenue, (2d Story, ) Detroit, 
APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, we oan, &e. 
Door Plates, Silver Ware, &c,,elegantly engraved, 
Detroit, Jananry 1st, 1856, 








Back Volumes of the Farmer. 
A few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 


of the Mic, Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, tor 
sale at our bookstore. C, MORSE & SON. 
Detro t, Feb, !s!, 1551. martf 


‘ 


-») EAGLE & ELLIOTT, ..., ,,,, 
PEALERSIN " 


CLOTHING. 
, Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constantly/on havd, as large a. stock of Ready 

Made Clothing as inay be found west of New York. 

ing of, Philadelphia mapufacture, wnd well suited for this 

market, they ure prepared to sell at low. prices, at wholesale 

or in. quaulities to suit purchasers. They beg ledve to call at- 
tention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 
French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; cussimeres 
end trimming, serges, sutins and veslings, makiwg the. best as- 
sorted stock of these gqudsy to be found west of Buffalo; tor sule 
wholesale of made to order, at iheir 


Custom Department, 
where every/satisfaction as toltit, sivie. @c,, is warranted, and 
at reasonzble prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite Presbyterian church, 
Detroit. jon j 


MICHIGAN BCOKSTORE.. 
sie SUBSCRIBERS having rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall, on 
Jefferson avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

Tobe found west of ‘(New York. Theic ussoriment includes 
LAW, MEDICAL, TPHLOLOGICAL,. MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, and scHoot Booxs. All of which are offered to the 
public, wholesule or retail, at prices much lower than herelotore. 
They also carsy on the Book Binding business, and are prep: red 
to mauufacture to order, County and Town Record Books. Mer- 
chants’ Ledgers, Joariials, Day Books and aher kinds of Blank 
Work generally, of the best materia's and workmanship. Pam 
phieis, Mogazines, &c , bound with neatness nid ‘dispateh. A 
share of public patronage is respectfully solicitem. 

Detroit, Jnn 1, 1951. jan C. MORBE. & SON, 


f. DB. ABMSTRON SE, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS, AND CAPS, 


No. 58, Woodwaid Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 


LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 


pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarf, Cravaty, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers cominginio the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any 
ther esti blishment east of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. 

TF Or! re far ee ~'vle of Hat or Cap promptly attended to, 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 











MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 


GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED, 


Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 
by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
Detroit, August 1, 1850 


TERMS.,--The Micuican Farmer is published month 
ly, at Detroit, Mich., for one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three’ months, $1,25; after six-months, $1,50} after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than 
one vear, nor discontinued till aJl arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
perannum. 

([FOffice next dvorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that ofthe Daily 
| Advertiser. 

















